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The interest in citrus circles over 
Florida in the Jardine Plan as it has 
been called for a joint organization 
of all Florida citrus shippers is ap- 
parently very keen. It is the purpose 
of this article to endeavor to clarify 
the understanding of the growers 
generally with respect to this; and 
briefly to record the progress which 
has been made to date in working it 
out. 

In the beginning let it be under- 
stood that the initiative in connec- 
tion with these proposals came from 
Washington. As far as common know- 
ledge extends the subject was first 
broached when Hon, W. M. Jardine, 
U. S. Secretary of Agriculture sum- 
moned Hon. Nathan Mayo, Florida’s 
Commissioner of Agriculture to the 
national capital for a conference. 

Mr. Mayo went and there Mr. Jar- 
dine unfolded to him a few of the 
basic points involved and volunteer- 
ed the assistance of the Depart- 
ment to Florida fruit marketing men 
if it was desired. In that event he 
suggested the appointment of a com- 
mittee of representative Florida mar- 
keting men to come to Washington 
and confer with him and other mem- 
bers of the Department upon the 
subject. 

Mr. Mayo laid the proposition 
from the Secretary of Agriculture 
before a meeting of the Fruitman’s 
Club. in Orlando, and very great in- 
terest. was expressed immediately. A 
committee was appointed at once and 
prompt preparations were made for 
the conference suggested. In the ap- 
pointment of the. committee every 


The Clearing House 


By Victor B. Newton, President. of the Fruitman’s Club 


effort was made to make it as rep- 
resentative as possible of the Florida 
citrus industry, yet to keep it within 
the limit of reasonable size, 

Right here it may be proper to 
digress a moment and tell something 
of the work which the Fruitman’s 
Club had previously been endeavor- 
ing to carry forward. Years ago there 
had been such an organization in Or- 
lando, but it had been semi-social in 
its nature and ultimately had lapsed 
out of existence. In 1923 there was 
generally a feeling in citrus market- 
ing circles that some better commun- 
ity of effort was in order; that there 
should be a better understanding be- 
tween each and all citrus shippers, 
and that some organization to that 
end would be beneficial to the indus- 
try as a whole. In line with that 
thought an entirely new organization 
was formed with a membership com- 
prising practically ninety per cent of 
the citrus tonnage of the state. This 
was a business organization, but it 
took the old name of the Fruitman’s 
Club. The only social feature of the 
old organization which it retained, 
however, was that business proceed- 
ings should follow an evening din- 
ner. This was for the reason that 
many operators to reach any given 
gathering place must travel consid- 
erable distances, and would want to 
eat anyhow after arrival; and it was 
further felt that the fellowship of 
dining together would make for a 
better understanding of each parti- 
cipant by the others. 


The Fruitman’s Club has.since con- 
tinued right along as a functioning 


organization. I believe it is the con- 
sensus of opinion of all those ‘vho 
have participated in its deliberations 
that it has accomplished very consid- 
erable good for the industry as a 
whole during its life. If nothing else 
it has contributed materially for a 
better understanding of each other 
among the citrus shippers of Flor- 
ida, better acquaintance, and higher 
mutual regard. In that respect alone 
it has been valuable, for it has aid- 
ed to build that feeling of mutual 
respect and trust which alone makes 
it possible right now for us to con- 
sider seriously together the proposi- 
tion from Washington which will in- 
volve our working together much 
more closely in the future. 

However, the Fruitman’s Club has 
accomplished many other things dur- 
ing its life, practical things of mu- 
tual advantage to all and to the in- 
dustry. What has been done in the 
way of obtaining needful state legis- 
lation has been accomplished by this 
organization; and it has functioned 
also continuously to improve market- 
ing conditions and to better the und- 
erstanding of its members concern- 
ing various citrus problems of the 
moment. It has paved the way for 
the Clearing House. 


There were some who were im- 
patient. They thought the Fruitman’s 


Club should do more. I recall read- 
ing in print at one time or another 
various suggestions from persons out- 
side the Club to the effect that it 
should do this, that or something 
else, which to the regret of its mem- 
















































































































































































































































































































































































Six 
bers it was wholly unable to do. 
This was because action of the 
character asked would have been dis- 
tinctly in violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law of the federal govern- 
ment, the regulations and laws gov- 
erning the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and even of the anti-trust law 
upon the statute books of the State 
of Florida, To have taken joint act- 
ion relating to prices, or forbidding 
shipments of fruit out of the state, 
or some of the other things which 
were recommended would have put 
each and every member of the or- 
ganization in violation of the law, 
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happened in Florida, it was true that 
producers and shippers of perishables 
in some other sections of the country 
had thus been indicted and prosecut- 
ed simply for trying in a most un- 
selfish way to do some of the things 
which it was suggested that Fruit- 
man’s Club do here in Florida, These 
residents of other sections had been 
actuated by the same high motives 
which prompted the suggestions in 
Florida, but that made no difference. 
They had been indicted by the De- 
partment of Justice of the federal 
government and had been put to 
large expense in defending them- 





/ Victor B. Newton 


and all would have been subject to 
indictment. for conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. 

As a matter of fact, the Fruit- 
man’s Club went just every bit as 
far in attempting to meet such criti- 
cal problems when they arose as it 
could possibly do. That it could not, 
and did not, go further was no fault 
of the organization, nor because of 
any hanging back upon the part of 
any of its members, but it was on 
good legal advice. : 

While nothing of the sort ever 





selves against prosecution. Nor had 
they been able to set up a successful 
defense. They had been “begged off’’ 
by the then Secretary of Agriculture; 
but the understanding had been giv- 
en that future offenses of similar 
nature could not be condoned. 

Therefore, while the Fruitman’s 
Club went just as far as it could, it 
was not possible for it to go far 
enough to accomplish some of the 
things which it was generally felt 
should be accomplished. 


It was with knowledge of the 


} 
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plight of producers in many sections 
of the country that the U. S. Depart- 
ment inspired, or abetted, certain 
comparatively recent federal legisla- 
tion. Now under the workings of this 
legislation it is possible for agricul- 
tural and horticultural producers to 
get together in certain joint under- 
takings for the good of their respec- 
tive industries, provided the getting- 
together is carefully engineered from 
a legal standpoint. For it must be re- 
membered that Uncle Sam is ex- 
tremely jealous of the rights of con- 
sumers; and that there is much legis- 
lation upon the books calculated to 
protect consumers against combina- 
tions of sellers. 


This recent legislation is what 
makes the proposed Jardine Plan, 
or Ciearing Hous>, a possibility. Even 
so, it must be organized most care- 
fully in order to avoid coming upon 
the rocks at some later date by com- 
ing into conflict with the existing 
provisions of the law which are in- 
tended to protect the consuming pub- 
lic. It can go much further than it 
was possible for the Fruitman’s Club 
to go, but it, again, cannot go too 
far. 

My present connection with this 
matter is due to the fact that at the 
time Mr. Jardine’s invitation was laid 
before the Fruitman’s Club I was 
president of that organization, and 
I remain in that office. Until the 
Clearing House is fully organized 
and functioning fully there is appar- 
ently no disposition to dissolve the 
Fruitman’s Club. Instead, we find it 
furnishes a very desirable medium for 
threshing out the details of organi- 
zation of the proposed Clearing 
House. 


To return to the Jardine proposal. 
When we who went to Washington 
at the request of the Fruitman’s Club 
met with the Secretary he largely 
confined himself in the time he per- 
sonally gave to telling us of the many 
difficulties which they had in. Wash- 
ington ascertained to stand in the 
way of us in Florida. His talk to us 
gave to me, and I am sure to the 
others of the committee and the 
bankers who accompanied us, the 
impression that the Secretary and the 
Department had been giving consid- 
erable study to the matter; and this 
placed us in a receptive frame of 
mind toward the propositions later 
to be submitted to us. Mr, Jardine 
did not, however, place any concrete 
plan of any nature before us, con- 
trary to the impression some seem to 
have gained from published reports 
of that conference. 

Mr. Jardine turned us over to Mr. 
Continued on page 34 
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The Export of Soft Fruits from 
South Africa to Europe 


Solving an Interesting Carrying Problem 


From its earliest days the environs 
of Cape Town have been famous for 
the magnificence of the fruit grown 
there, and today the export of fresh 
fruits from South Africa to the mar- 
kets of Great Britian is an increas- 
ingly important industry. Expansion 
has been especially rapid during the 
last three or four years, and the in- 
dications are that considerable 
growth lies immediately ahead. 


It was a strange and beneficial 
circumstance that out of the welter 
of European politics there landed on 
South Africa’s shores those most ex- 
cellent husbandmen, the Hugenots. 
For all time they have left the marks 
of their handiwork on its horticul- 
ture. The advent some thirty years 
ago of men who knew the commer- 
cial success California was making 
of the fruit industry marked the be- 
ginning of development on modern 
lines. From this time, fruit growing 
began to assume a place in the busi- 
ness life of the country. 

The production for export of 
fruits originated in the pioneer ef- 
forts of a visionary few who had the 
courage to embark upon what was 
then a most hazardous enterprise. 
Their venture laid the foundation of 
a business that has grown to be the 
outstandingly important rural indus- 
try of the Western Coast Belt of the 
Union of South Africa. It is no 
mean undertaking to place on the 
tables of Europe in attractive des- 
sert condition a luscious peach or 
plum or a bunch of grapes grown in 
the orchards of the Cape. 

Fortunately, the pioneers were 
capable and thorough men _ who 
learned lessons from failure and 
maintained an attack on their prob- 
lems in the light of experience gain- 
ed. They were encouraged by the 
knowledge that they were working 
with primary products of the highest 
excellence, The quality of their fruits 
erased any doubts about the mar- 
ket welcome awaiting them once the 
difficulties of transportation were 
overcome. Fortunately, too, the in- 
itial years of experiment in export 
were marked by a measure of suc- 
cess, in that certain consignments 
arrived in England in excellent con- 
dition and realized most satisfactory 
and remunerative prices. With this 


By J. G. Chapman 


as a basis development was inevit- 
able. Progress, however, was not un- 
duly rapid, for there were many 
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Citrus Growers of America must | 
in the near future look to foreign | 
markets to absorb the surplus which 3 
many believe to be inevitable in view | 
of constantly increasing production. 3; 
While the accompanying matter has | 
to do chiefly with the handling for ex- 
port of deciduous fruits, it should | 
prove of interest also to the growers 3 
and shippers of citrus. If such fruits | 
as peaches, plums and grapes can be ; 
successfully shipped for a thousand | 
miles by rail and six thousand miles 
by water and reach the consumer in i 
perfect condition, certainly the ship- 
pers of citrus fruits should find little 
to deter them from water shipments 
of less than half that distance. 


very difficult obstacles to overcome 
as the industry expanded, all of them 
to a greater or lesser degree center- 
ed upon the transport problem. 





The great war put an effective 
stop to export on a large scale, but 
it had no effect on the ground of the 
areas under production, with the re- 
sult that the immediate years follow- 
ing the armistice found the industry 
inadequately catered for on the 
transport side. It is the main pur- 
pose of this article to describe the 
steps taken to overcome the short- 
comings which came to light when 
these big increases in quantity were 
exported, and the consequent unsat- 
isfactory condition on arrival focus- 
ed attention on every possible ave- 
nue of failure. 

It needs to be explained that as an 
outcome of experience deciduous 
fruit for export is packed in small 
single-layer boxes called trays— 
these measure 18”x12” and vary in 
depth from 2” to 4%”. The fruit has 


An Export Tray of Plums from a famous Cape Orchard. 
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to conform to certain standards as 
regards quality and is all carefully 
graded according to size—an eighth 
of an inch making a variation in 
grade. All soft fruit (apricots, 
peaches, plums) are wrapped in tis- 
sue paper and handled with the 
greatest care. The softer fruits are 
each packed in a nest of wood-wool, 
but only the sides of the trays are 
lined with wood-wool for pears and 
harder fruits. A uniform method is 
prescribed marking on each tray its 
contents, its ownership and its des- 
tination. Government _ inspectors 
examine a percentage of each con- 
signment to see that all regulations 
are carried out. Failure to conform 
to the requirements (which are ex- 
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the industry until recently failed to 
realize the extreme importance of 
cooling the fruit down rapidly and 
the still greater importance of main- 
taining an equitable temperature 
throughout all the stages of its 
handling. Among the many factors 
that play a part in the production 
and transport of fruit, cold-storage 
was inclined to be viewed as one 
that of necessity had to play its 
part as circumstances permitted. 
Cape Town, despite scenic magnifi- 
cence that has at all times enthrall- 
ed those privileged to view it, does 
not possess harbor facilities in equal 
abundance. Under existing berth ac- 
commodation fruit exporters had 
long given up as impracticable the se- 


A Typical South African Fruit Farm. 





acting) renders the entire consign- 
ment liable to rejection for unless 
“passed for export” and duly stamp- 
ed with the government stamp no 
tray or box may be sent oversea. 

The problem then that faces the 
industry is the successful handling 
of large numbers of very small pack- 
ages, belonging to many owners, 
each containing a highly perishable 
product to which access for inspec- 
tion must be had prior to shipment, 
complicated by the necessity that the 
packages be chilled as soon as possi- 
ble after they are packed and main- 
tained at a uniform temperature un- 
til such time as their contents are at 
the point of sale. 

In its career of many vicissitudes 
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frigerator trucks are used) was pos- 
sible in the transference of the fruit 
to the ships hold, It was also proved 
that the fruit should be cooled more 
rapidly and that the unit to be hand- 
led at dockside should cease to be 
the small single tray. As an outcome 
of these investigations the organized 
growers waged a long and bitter 
fight to secure Government sanction 
to the erection of a building for the 
pre-cooling of fruit alongside a deep 
water berth. 

In South Africa the Harbors are 
near by the Railways and Harbors 
Administration—a Government De- 
partment so that the government a- 
lone could take action in the matter. 
It took some years of persevering 





curing of a deep water berth site for 
their own use. Although, common 
sense indicated that cold storage fa- 
cilities alongside the ship was an 
ideal, its construction was never 
pressingly urged until such times as 
the failure of fruit to arrive in good 
selling condition seriously threaten- 
ed the very existence of the indus- 
try. 

Investigation into these failures 
showed clearly that the growth in 
quantity to be handled had present- 
ed a new series of factors. It became 
clear that it was* essential that the 
pre-cooling of the fruit take place 
on the quayside. Here alone the 
maintenance of stability in tempera- 
ture (proved impracticable when re- 


effort, but ultimately the fruit in- 
dustry succeeded in establishing its 
case, and sanction for the necessary 
construction was obtained. To their 
credit be it said that however much 
they had been obstructionists in the 
expenditure authorized, the adminis- 
tration took no half measures. With 
the utmost enterprise and zeal the 
construction was put under way and 
in record time was in working order. 

Having, as it has the unique 
task of handling the most delicate of 
fruits at an extremely important 
stage in their long journey to the 
most distant market served in this 
manner in the world, the quayside 
pre-cooling plant at Cape Town is 
worthy of.a little close consideration. 
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It is situated alongside one of the 
most important berths in the har- 
bor of the bay—one that serves the 
largest of ocean-going vessels, 

On the receiving side of the build- 
ing there is unloading space for 


twelve large railway trucks to be 
dealt with at one and the same time. 
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boxes, about five shipping tons. Once 
a skid load has been “passed for ex- 
port” it is pushed on its wheels to 
an elevator, hoisted to whichever 
floor of the two storied station is in 
use, thence run onto a _ traversed 
truck on which two skids at a time 
are conveyed to the chamber doors. 


A General View of the receiving side of the Quayside Pre-cooling Station at Cape Town. The 
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large space in keeping together each 
day’s inward arrival of fruit. The re- 
frigerating plant is extremely power- 
ful and capable of extracting the 
heat out of a large bulk of fruit 
with great speed. In the new build- 
ing it is quite easy to reduce to 34 
degrees Fahrenheit a day’s arrival 


cool-chambers are situated on the Ist and 2nd floors and there are 72 of them each accommodating 12 
fruit-skids carrying: 5‘tons each. Four automatic lifts elevate the loaded skids from the two air- 
locks where the fruit is offloaded from the railway trucks and sorted, tallied, and inspected. The con- 
structoin of this Station. was commenced in February, 1925, and was completed in January, 1927, at 


This unloading platform is complete- 
ly enclosed and under temperature 
control, so that from the time the 
trucks reach the store the process of 
cooling starts at once. Trucks may 
be averaged as containing 1000 to 
1200 trays. Each truck will contain 
the fruit of many owners, all of whom 
will in all probability be exporting 
many varieties of fruits and in many 
instances there will be four grades 
of each variety. On receipt at the 
stores the first operation is the check- 
ing of and tallying of the consign- 
ments, immediately following which 
takes place the inspection by Govern- 
ment inspectors of at least 5% of 
each variety received from each 
grower. 


Subject to being passed by the~in- 
spectors the consignment is then 
ready for’ storage in the cold chamb- 
ers. It will be easily understood that 
the handling of so many small pack- 
ages divided up into so many divis- 
ions is a serious matter. The first 
innovation of the cold stores is a 
provision to minimize handling. Fruit 
on discharge from railway trucks is 
stacked on a large flat platform call- 
ed a skid. In this stacking visibility is 
given to the box end markings, Each 
skid holds approximately 400 small 





the approximate cost of a quarter-million pounds. 





The chambers are long and narrow 
and have tracks for the skid wheels; 
they hold two skids abreast, and six 
down each row. They have been es- 
pecially constructed to fulfill the im- 
portant functions of rapid cooling, 
and the avoidance of wastage of 
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of 500 tons of fruit within eight 
hours. By an ingenious arrangement 
of duplication each chamber is und- 
er the control of two separate plants, 
enabling it to be rapidly cooled down 
and retained at the required temper- 
ature by either section. As it takes 





A Fruit Refrigerator Truck. 
This type has overhead ice-tanks and a double roof, and has been contin- 


uously in use carrying e 
spicuous success — a rail trip of 


fruit from the Transvaal to Table Bay with con- 
of nearly 1,000 
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far more power to abstract original 
heat from fruit than it does to main- 
tain it at any given temperature the 
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boxes shipped each deciduous season 
is now approaching the two million 
mark, the importance of this fact- 


















































These skids are loaded direct from the railway-truck and only the 5 per cent. 
for inspection is handled twice. The trays are not touched again until they are 


being stowed in the ship's hold. 


duplicate plants are a great asset. 
When shipment takes place all 
that is necessary in the new stores 
is to run each skid out onto a dis- 
charging platform, from whence it is 
slung into the ship’s hold by means 
of a crane; thus throughout the fruit 
is never unduly expused to tempera- 


or is readily recognizable. To avoid 
other handling complications fruit is 
shipped in the order of priority of ar- 
rival; this means that no heed is 
paid to the ship’s particular port of 
destination in United Kingdom. The 
object aimed at is to get the fruit 
to its destination country without a 




































































A Skid of Fruit-Trays being hosted into the ship. 


A canopy protects the fruit during its brief passage in the open air. — By this 
skid-system a ship such as the “Windsor Castle” (which used to take 3 days to 


fill) is now loaded in 24 hours. 





ture changes. Under this system 
fruit ceases to be handled in single 
trays from the time it is taken out of 
the railway truck until it reaches 
the ship’s hold. As the quantity of 


moment of delay. 

There will be a far reaching ef- 
fect from this quayside construc- 
tion. With-.the improved handling 
now possible there follows a consist- 
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ently better condition on arrival over- 
seas, which increases the selling life 
of fruit and greatly enhances its val- 
ue. As a result the development of 
the industry may be looked upon as 
assured and there will be a marked 
increase in its importance in the 
trade of South Africa. 





Crop Estimates 


Speaking of crop estimates brings 
to mind H. A. Marks of the U. S. D. 
A., who now has charge of our Flor- 
ida citrus crop estimating service. 
Mr. Mark has had a lot of experience 
in the Department of Agriculture. 
Prior to taking up this citrus work 
here he was for several years in 
Florida in connection with our vege- 
table crop. He knows his Florida and 
he knows the business. Last season 
he was forced into a peculiar position 
by the various “estimates” which 
were put forward from a number of 
sources prior to his own, If in his 
anxiety to do his first job of the sort 
properly he was influenced to reduce 
his figures by these other figures 
from Florida sources, it is hardly to 
be wondered at. However, it is our 
present impression that we thence- 
forth can look forward to the most 
careful and painstaking compilations 
of figures as to our crop from federal 
sources that ever we have had. Every 
reasonable person recognizes the im- 
possibility of making such estimates 
check accurately with the resulting 
shipments, but we have found out 
that an under-estimate is as bad, or 
worse, than an over-estimate when 
the error is considerable. We realize 
now, we believe, that there is need 
for getting our estimates just as 
near to the facts as is humanly pos- 
sible. Talking our crop figures up or 
down apparently doesn’t fool, or in- 
jure, anyone but ourselves.—The 
Impressionist. 


No other agency equals the boys’ 
and girls’ club work in promoting in- 
terest in rural life among country 
boys and girls. The financial support 
of this work should tend to restore 
the proper balance between rural 
and industrial population to their 
mutual benefit.—W. C. Wood, Pen- 
dleton, Indiana. 





There are 30 National egg-laying 
contests being conducted in the 
United States for the™promotion of 
the poultry industry. Some of them 
have been running for several years, 
and most of them receive state sup- 
port, or are wholly financed by the 
states in which they are located. 
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Cover Crops As A Factor In 
Citrus Production on 


the Ridge 


By Louis H. Alsmeyer, County Agent Highlands County, at Farmers and Fruit Growers Week 


When one visits the Ridge, he 
notes the large number of groves on 
our hills Norfolk sand. Hillsides have 
always been an agricultural problem 
to maintain fertility because of ef- 
fects of erosion and leaching. Thus 
the visitor is always interested in 
our soil problems, particularly that 
of fertility; but give Florida sand a 
little fertilizer, some of our bounti- 
ful sunshine and water, and it pro- 
duces abundantly. But we are find- 
ing that the use of cover crops is 
giving us many added benefits. 


The S. Y. Hartt grove along State 
Road No. 8, between: Sebring and 
Avon Park has attracted much atten- 
tion because it was one of the many 
groves turned into a _ sub-division, 
and which has now been put back 
into a grove, This seven year old 
grove did not receive a grain of fer- 
tilizer from the time it was sold for 
a sub-division early in the Fall of 
1925, until late last summer when it 
received 7 Ibs. per tree. Another ap- 
plication of fertilizer was put on 
late in December and then 1% Ibs. 
to 2 tbs. of*nitrate of soda per tree 
was applied this Spring. Yet this 
grove is in as good condition as any 
grove in this section. 

The 130 acres where the covet 
crop of crotalaria was used, main- 
tained a good long growth during the 
entire period, but the trees are now 
much larger and there is less dead 
wood in the trees, than in the part 
of the grove where this legume was 
not used; although the entire grove 
was handled the same, except for 
the use of the cover-crop. Thus many 
growers are becoming more firmly 
conyinced that a leguminous cover- 
crop adds nitrogen directly to the 
soil from the air and will help to 
maintain a grove in good condition, 
during the periods of shortage in fer- 
tilizer. The nitrogen in our commer- 
cial fertilizer is the most expensive 
element and if we can add nitrogen 
by the pse of legumes, we can reduce 
our fertilizer pill very materially. 

Many growers who have compared 
the Hartt ‘grove with the adjoining 
groves, state that they can now more 
fully undékstand that a cover-crop 
increases the feFtility of the soil by 


the addition of humus which acts as 
a liberator of mineral nutrients. 
Evidently the humus which was pre- 
sent in the soil helped to make much 
plant food available because in a 
few acres of the grove where there 
was a decrease in the amount of 
humus added to the soil, there was a 
corresponding decrease in _ tree. 
growth and in the amount of fruit 
produced. 


On May 12th, when the citrus 
growers of Highlands County, made 
the trip to the Citrus Experiment 
Station at Lake Alfred, they careful- 
ly examined the cover-crop experi- 
ments being conducted there. It will 
be remembered that on that date, 
many groves’ over the state were 
suffering from a lack of moisture, 
thus that was a good time to observe 
the moisture content of the soils at 
the Station. Upon closely examining 
the soils in the various plots, the 
growers stated that they could see 
a definite relation of the moisture 
content of the soil in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of humus present, 
thus they claim that the use of the 
cover-crop increases the water hold- 
ing capacity of the soil. 

On March 17th, when over a hun- 
dred growers visited the W. F. Ward 
grove at Avon Park, they were much 
interested in two blocks of trees 
which were only separated by a nar- 
row clay road; but the one grove had 
had crotalaria in it for two years. 
They noted that in the latter grove, 
the soil was very much darker and in 
more friable condition. Many grow- 
ers stated that in as much as this 
soil was more mellow and in an ex- 
ceedingly more desirable physical 
condition, it would be easier to work. 

They dug up several crotalaria 
plants and found that the roots pene- 
trated the soil very deeply and thus 
in a soil where a plow-sole might be 
formed, that the roots of a cover- 
crop would puncture the plow-sole 
leaving openings for the: admission 
of air and water. 

At that time several of the grow- - 
ers claimed that the cover-crop which * 
had deep roots would bring up much © 
of the plant food from below and ~ 
when the crop was plowed under, : 





this plant food would be left near 
the surface where it would be more 
available for the roots of the citrus 
trees. 

Tests have shown that the addi- 
tion of humus creates a condition 
which is favorable for an increase in 
the soil bacteria. These friendly bae- 
teria are very necessary as they work 
on the soil nutrients and make them 
more available for the roots of the 
various plants. Thus, we would be 
safe in claiming that in-as-much as 
the maximum amount of the com- 
mercial fertilizer would be available 
to the trees, more value be received 
for each dollar spent in fertilizer, 
where cover crops are used. 

Growers report that the chief ob- 
jection they have to the use of cov- 
er crops, in the citrus grove, is that 
they will have to stop cultivating 
their grove earlier in the Spring. 
They will either have to buy their 
fertilizer earlier, or wait until the 
rains have started good and then ap- 
ply the fertilizer, mow their cover 
crop and not attempt to cultivate in 
their fertilizer. Stopping cultivation 
earlier in the Spring would be an ad- 
vantage rather than a disadvantage, 
as it will lessen the cost of cultiva- 
tion. There is a slight increase in 
fertilizers required, where a non- 
leguminous cover-crop is used, and 
this small increase in cost must be 
considered. 

The popularity with which cover- 
crops are being planted on the Ridge, 
particularly Highlands County, are 
shown by the fact that in the latter 
section, 779 acres of crotalaria, 335 
acres of beggarweed, 188 acres of 
cow peas, and 20 acres of velvet 
beans were sown this Spring. The 
above figures do not include however, 
some of the big groves or all the lo- 
calities of Highlands County. There 
is considerable acreage of crotalaria 
and beggarweed which were sown in 
previous years, but not included in 
the above figures and no effort was 
made to compile the area devoted to 
cover-crops of crab grass or natal 
grass. 

Crotalaria is gaining in. populag- 
ity although the area sown this 

Continued on page 27 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR AUGUST 


Timely Suggestions for Grove Work 
During the Present Month 


Continue cultivation of nursery stock 
and strips alongside trees in young groves. 


Prune out dead wood and watersprouts. 
Cover all large cuts with paraffine applied 
with a brush. 

Mow cover crop the last of the month. 
Let it lie in the grove. 

Spread brown fungus of whitefly. 

See that sprayer is in good condition for 
next month’s work. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE— AN 
~~ AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENT 


ry 





The Citrus Industry takes great pleasure in 
presenting in this issue the first authoritative 
statement yet published in regard to the pro- 
posed citrus clearing house for Florida growers 
and shippers of citrus fruits. 

This statement, carefully prepared by Victor 
B. Newton, president of the Fruitmen’s Club and 
_ head of the committee which formulated the 
original draft of the proposed clearing house 
_ plan, and which now in association with Lloyd 
_S. Tenny iis perfecting the details of the pro- 

Ject, presents the proposed features of the plan 
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in such plain language that many previously 
obscure points are now cleared up. 

From the first intimation that some plan for 
the unified effort of Florida citrus shippers was 
about to be proposed by Secretary Jardine, The 
Citrus Industry has hoped and believed that 
the efforts of Florida shippers would result in 
the formulation of some plan which would 
prove acceptable to all interests and beneficial 
to the industry as a whole. While skepticism 
and doubt have been expressed in certain quar- 
ters, The Citrus Industry has given Florida ship- 
pers credit for sufficient foresight and good 
sense to believe that they would get together 
harmoniously on an effective plan to control 
distribution, regulate shipments and promote 
unified action. The Citrus Industry still holds 
to this belief and in the light of recent develop- 
ments taken in conjunction with Mr. Newton’s 
statement, the belief appears to have been well 
founded. 

So far as Florida shippers and marketing 
agencies are concerned, it appears certain that 
some ninety to ninety-five per cent may be safe- 
ly counted upon to join hands in putting the 
proposed plan into effect. The next step will 
be to enlist the support of the growers, who in 
the final analysis must determine the success or 
failure of the plan. If the plan as finally per- 
fected by the committee of the Fruitmen’s Club 
appeals to the individual growers as strongly 
as the tentative plan has appealed to the ship- 
pers, there should be no question of the adop- 
tion of the plan nor of its ultimate success. 

Florida citrus interests stand in need of some 
such organization for concerted effort among 
shippers and marketing agencies. Of that there 
is no doubt. If the proposed plan is perfected 
along indicated lines and with due regard to 
federal guidance and regulations, the success 
of the clearing house idea would appear to be 
assured. Certain it is that no suggestion looking 
toward unified effort among citrus interests has 
been presented in recent years which has met 
with the unanimity of approval which has been 
given to the clearing house idea by all elements 
with in the industry. This in itself is a most 
favorable omen. 


i a 
FARMERS AND FRUIT GROWERS WEEK 





Farmers and Fruit Growers Week, just clos- 
ed at the Agricultural College at Gainesville, 
Florida, proved to be the best gathering of 
the kind ever held in the state. In point of at- 
tendance, interest and benefits derived, the 
meeting far out-classed any of its predecessors. 

Farmers and fruit growers with their families 
journeyed to Gainesville from all parts of the 
state, and for the most part they remained dur- 
ing the entire week, taking in all features of the 
extensive program and being prticularly inter- 
ested in the field demonstrations and other prac- 
tical work put on by specialists in the various 
departments of farm and grove practices. 

Scores of interesting papers were read and 
numerous instructive talks were made by men 
engaged continuously and expertly in the work 
of farm and grove. Naturally, the greater at- 
tention was paid to citrus topics, citrus being 
by far the leading feature of Florida’s agricul- 
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tural life. Many of these talks and papers 
were of exceptional merit, and The Citrus In- 
dustry takes pleasure in presenting a few of 
them in this issue, with the assurance that oth- 
ers equally timely and interesting will be pub- 
lished in future issues of the magazine. By this 
means The Citrus Industry hopes to give its 
readers who were unable to attend Farmers 
Week the benefit of the important and instruc- 
tive information given out by well informed 
specialists in horticultural lines. 


QUALITY COUNTS 





Of course, everybody knows that quality 
counts. We all have known it from our earliest 
recollection. As a generality, we all recognize 
the truth of the assertion. Yet in practice 
mighty few of us put our knowledge to the test. 
We KNOW that quality citrus brings the profit 
and that lack of quality spells loss. Yet, in spite 
of this knowledge, we go on producing citrus 
fruit which is off grade in size, quality and ap- 
pearance—and as a result of our failure to ap- 
ply our knowledge, we pocket a loss. 

Ray A. Frame, of the Howey Farms, has been 
spending the summer in the East. Incidentally, 
he has been doing a line of investigation for 
The Citrus Industry, endeavoring to ascertain 
just what the Northern distributor, retailer and 
consumer thinks of Florida citrus fruit. Here is 
one reaction he got from a comparison of two 
shipments of fruit to New York: 

“From Howey-in-the-Hills in Lake County, 
Florida, a car of oranges was shipped to New 
York market. On the same day another car 
from the same neighborhood in Lake county 
was also shipped to the same market. Both cars 
were sold at the same auction by the same auc- 
tioneer. The car from Howey-in-the-Hills 
brought $4.42 per box more than the other car 
grown in the same county but under far differ- 
ernt conditions. Asked for the reason for the 
difference, the answer was summed up in just 
one word—COLOR. Of course there were other 
slight differences, but the oranges grown from 
scientifically cared for groves were as bright as 
any ever shipped from California, while the oth- 
er car were of very poor color, grown by a man 
who scoffed at scientific citrus culture.” 

Elucidating still further the attitude of the 
distributor, retailer and consumer, Mr. Frame 
says: “Wherever I go and to whomsoever I 
talk, I hear the same refrain—‘when are you 
fellows going to get down to brass tacks in cit- 
rus production and give us BRIGHT fruit for 
which the demand is incessant?’ Last year Flor- 
ida shipped 18,000,000 boxes of citrus. Less 
than one-third of the crop brought more actual 
cash than the remaining more than two-thirds. 
The less than one-third was QUALITY fruit. 
The other was off grade and off color. We may 
resolute and shout until doomsday and we will 
remain in the same old rut unless we produce 
bright fruit—tHe kind of fruit the market de- 
mands—and we must take steps to see that 
none but bright fruit leaves the state.” 

This statement from the consuming centers 
is “not news. We all have known always that 
this condition exists. The trouble is that we have 
failed, and still fail, to act upon this knowledge 
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to put our product on a paying basis and our- 
selves on a prosperous footing. It is established 
that it costs a few cents extra to produce a box 
of bright fruit. The selling price of the bright 
fruit may be anywhere from one to six dollars 
per box more than fruit of inferior appearance. 
That ought to be incentive enough to make 
every grower try to produce bright fruit. 


THE GROWERS’ PAGE 





About the most interesting feature of The 
Citrus Industry during the past few months 
has been “‘The Growers’ Own Page.” Here the 
growers express their individual views on top- 
ics of interest to citrus growers, and during the 
past few months about every subject of inter- 
est has been discussed from about every possi- 
ble angle. 

This page is open to all readers and citrus 
growers for the discussion of cultural, market- 
ing or other problems and all are invited to 
present their views so long as the very liberal 
restrictions placed upon the use of that page 
are complied with. 

Your neighbors and growers all over the 
state are probably interested in the same ques- 
tions which interest you. Why not air your 
views on “The Growers‘ Own Page’’? 


THE TEXAS SITUATION 





Elsewhere in this issue The Citrus Industry 
presents an article on “Citrus Conditions in 
Texas,” which was read as a paper at Farmers 
and Fruit Growers Week by L. H. Alsmeyer, 
county agent of Highlands county. 

This paper contains much valuable informa- 
tion in regard to citrus growing in the newly de- 
veloped Texas field, information gathered at 
first hand by one of Florida’s leading citrus 
specialists. 

Entirely too little attention has been and is 
being paid to the Texas field by citrus growers 
of other sections. The rapid development of 
Citrus culture, particularly of grapefruit, in the 
Texas field, makes an intimate knowledge of 
conditions there of greatest importance to grow- 
ers in other and older fields. In large measure 
this knowledge may be gained by careful study 
of Mr. Alsmeyer’s paper printed in this issue. 


For pear 


Tampa, Florida 
July 23rd, 1927 


Mr. S. L. Frisbie, Editor 
The Citrus Industry, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Dear Mr. Frisbie: 

I just want to commend you for publish- 
ing such a fine number as the last issue of 
The Citrus Industry. I don’t think it is 
amiss to so state to you. You are doing the 
industry a great service. 

Very truly yours, 
L. B. Skinner 
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Must Be Destroyed 


C. H. Pease, writing in the Delta 
Irrigation News, published at Har- 
lingen, Texas, has the following to 
say of the Mexican fruit fly situa- 
tion: 


The Federal Horticultural Board 
has worked out its rules for the 
eradication of the Mexican orange 
worm which it intends to apply to the 
citrus industry in Texas and these 
will be ready for release soon. Dr. 
Marlatt, the chairman, says that the 
board has gone into the situation 
very thoroughly with both the Fed- 
eral experts and the Texas Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and that the 
rules that will be laid down will have 
the approval of both the Texas and 
Federal authorities. He stated that 
the enforcement of these rules will 
be in the hands of the State authori- 
ties who are: directly in charge and 
in cooperation with whom the Feder- 
al authorities will necesarily have to 
work. 

“The princtples which determine 
the whole procedure,” said Dr. Mar- 
lett, “involves the starving of the in- 
sect by a fruitless period during 
which there is no host to harbor the 
pest. We have a late start this year, 
and it will remain to be seen how ef- 
fective this will be for the present 
scason. The hosts which are preferred 
by this insect that are found in the 
Rio Grande Delta are the Guava, the 
peach and oranges and grapefruit. 
There has been splendid co-operation 
on the part of both the Texas author- 
ities and the local citizenship thus 
far. The success of this campaign of 
eradication will depend on how thor- 
oughly it is carried out and the com- 
pleteness of the cooperation that we 
continue to receive. 

“There is no use minimizing the 
seriousness of the situation,” he con- 
tinued. “Carelessness on the part of 
a single individual may result in car- 
rying over the pest in spite of the 
efforts of the remainder of the com- 
munity. It is public sentiment that 
is really going to decide this issue. If 
there is a wide awake and active sen- 
timent in favor of the most complete 
and thorough measures, every one 
will be on the watch, and the care- 
less grower will be noted and com- 
pelled to get in line and do his part 
in the general cause of making the 
survival of this menace to the pros- 
‘perity of the entire section impossi- 


ble. It might be well to understand 
that your section will be watched. 
Other states are going to be on the 
lookout and will doubtless have spies 
and watchers in the Delta who will 
report any evidences of laxness and 
any appearance of the pest. Texas 
and the Delta should be alive to the 
situation else they are liable to hear 
from those states which are in fear 
of infection and who do not have any 
direct interest in the survival of the 
citrus industry in Texas.” 


When asked what he thought of 
the idea advanced by some of the 
Delta representatives that the insect 
could not survive in the United 
States on account of the low winter 
temperatures. Dr. Marlatt said that 
this was not yet established and that 
the information so far available did 
not justify relying on this assump- 
tion. He was inclined to believe that 
any temperatures that would be fat- 
al to the insect would also be fatal 
to the citrus industry. 


He also stressed the importance of 
completely destroying every host of 
the insect except citrus. The guava 
and peach are preferred hosts and if 
these trees are permitted to remain 
it will be a human impossibility, he 
said, to clean up. With individual 
peach and guava trees scattered here 
and there, there will be no way of 
controling the situaion. The owners 
of these trees may or may not de- 
stroy the fruit and making an in- 
spection of every peach and guava 
tree in the Delta to see that the 
regulations are strictly observed by 
every one would be a physical im- 
possibility. As an example of this 
difficulty, he explained that since 
the clean up there has been found a 
number of guava trees in one door 
yard which were loaded with ripe 
fruit as well as considerable quanti- 
ties lying on the ground under the 
trees. One such instance, he pointed 
out, might easily carry the pest over 
and result in reinfestation the next 
season of a large section. 


When it was explained to him that 
the Delta was deficient in most of 
the deciduous fruits to which most of 
the people were accustomed before 
coming here, and that the peach was 
one of the few that had thus far 
been raised here and for that reason 
was prized by the citizens, he replied 
that this was unfortunate, but that 
if the safety of the much more im- 


portant citrus industry was to be con- 
sidered, the peach would have to 
go. The complete destruction of 
every peach and guava tree is the 
only way the citrus industry can be 
rendered safe, was his belief, 

The absolute maintenance of a 
seven months host free period is the 
only effective measure that can be 
adopted is the belief of Dr. Marlett. 
Through organization, a wide awake 
public sentiment which will make it 
impossible for the careless and in- 
different to get by, and wholeheart- 
ed and complete cooperation on the 
part of the citizenship with the Fed- 
eral and State authorities is the so- 
lution, according to Dr. Marlatt. It 
is quite possible to maintain such con- 
trol as to remove the danger to the 
industry, but no half-way measures 
will succeed, is his belief. He is de- 
lighted with the spirit of Delta peo- 
ple and the thoroughly competent 
way in which the situation has been 
handled. If the spirit continues, and 
the present alertness is not followed 
by carelessness and indifference, the 
outlook is very hopeful. 


——: UW 7AI*+ 


Gomme Succéeds 
Watson as County 
Agricultural Agent 
in Duval County 


William Gomme has been appoint- 
ed county agricultural agent in Du- 
val County succeeding W. L. Watson, 
who has been granted a six months’ 
leave of absence, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Division. Mr. Gomme is well 
known in Florida agricultural circles 
and was for years county agent in 
Polk County. In recent years he has 
been agricultural agent of the Lake- 
land Chamber of Commerce and has 
conducted an agricultural service bu- 
reau. 

W. L. Watson, from point of ser- 
vice, is one of the oldest county a- 
gents in the United States. On ac- 
count of failing health, he recently 
submitted his resignation. However, 
at the recommendation of A, P. Spen- 
cer, vice-director of extension, he 
was given a six months’ leave of ab- 
sence, with the possibility of extend- 
ing this to twelve months if Mr. Wat- 
son’s health is not sufficiently improv- 
ed at the end of six months to allow 
him to return to work. 
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SOME EXPERIENCES OF 
LAST SHIPPING SEASON 


The following extracts from the 
annual report by F. L. Skelly cover- 
ing the last shipping season reveal a 
number of items of more than or- 
dinary interest: 

“In this business each season de- 
velops conditions unlike those of 
previous seasons, In that respect the 
past season presented more than its 
share of unusual developments. We 
had a hurricane in July and a hurri- 
cane in September, two freezes in 
January, and then a very severe 
drouth in the latter part of the 
shipping season. In addition to these 
things our oranges were at the begin- 
ning of shipping extremely small in 
size and undoubtedly inferior in 
quality. Just about the time our fruit 
began to develop its normal good 
quality there came the injurious 
freezes in January. As a result large 
quantities of dry, inferior fruit were 
shipped from the state to markets 
throughout the country, and with a 
generally hurtful effect upon mar- 
ket prices and the reception of Flor- 
ida citrus fruits. Then, lastly, the se- 
vere drouth affected our late crop 
very adversely in respect to both 
eating quality and external appear- 
ance. 

Distribution 

“The distribution of our Blue 
Goose fruit was extremely satisfac- 
tory to us and to the growers we 
serve, being widespread over this 
country and extending well to for- 
eign countries. However, on our sec- 
ond grade fruit we found ourselves 
seriously handicapped in some places. 

Particularly was this true in the 
southern markets of the United 
States, where we found ourselves 
facing extremely large volumes of 
inferior Florida citrus fruits almost 
constantly, The frujt put into south- 
ern markets generally was low in 
grade and quality and the southern 
markets were kept so loaded with it 
at extremely low prices that satis- 
factory distribution there was an im- 
possibility, in the face of such com- 
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petition. The work of our sales rep- 
resentatives in all markets generally 
was very satisfactory. 

Export Shipments 

“In spite of the fact that some oth- 
er Florida shippers are now devoting 
themselves to developing foreign 
markets for some of their fruit, we 
were able to show a gain in export 
shipments of Florida grapefruit. 
Actual figures unfortunately are 
lacking, but we believe that the vol- 
ume of our grapefruit shipments a- 
broad still equals if it does not ex- 
ceed shipments by all other Florida 
shippers combined. 

Advertising 

“We consider our advertising in 
the northern markets during the past 
season very effective. Checking our 
inquiries received and actual sales 
with the advertising while in prog- 
ress shows it was resultful; and there 
is no doubt that with the passing of 
each year we are obtaining a cumu- 
lative effect from the acquaintance 
of a continually enlarging circle of 
consumers with our fruit, and a con- 
tinuing confidence in it by reason 
of our merchandising policies 
The fact that we can keep Blue 
Goose and AFG fruits constantly be- 
fore the public throughout the year, 
and the further fact that our citrus 
fruits all along have been trade- 
marked on the skin of each fruit, 
can be given credit for our having 
obtained a consumer demand which 
many others for various reasons 
seemingly cannot hope to obtain. 
This is, we believe; clearly evidenc- 
ed in the net returns. 

“In those markets where prices re- 
ceived are a matter of open record, 
the figures show our averages not 
only excellent with respect to com- 
parison with all other Florida ship- 
pers, but comparison with those par- 
ticular shippers who should be ex- 
pected to afford us the stiffest com- 
petition shows decidedly to our ad- 
vantage. 

“For instance, in New York, we 
sold 202,256 boxes of Blue Goose In- 
dian River grapefruit at an average 

Continued on page 2 
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FURTHER NEWS ABOUT 
“JARDINE PLAN” TO DATE 


f 


A. AAA 


Since our last communication > 
on the subject a meeting was held in 
Orlando on July 20 with Lloyd S. 
Tenny, chief of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, in which 
a number of Florida citrus market- 
ing men participated. 

At that meeting Mr. Tenny outlin- 
ed. the objects of the proposed Citrus 
Clearing House in a remarkably 
clear and accurate manner. The joint 
undertakings proposed met with prac- 
tically unanimous approval of the 
citrus men participating; and the en- 
tire proposals apparently are practi- 
eal and workable. 

A committee was then appointed 
to draft charter, by-laws, contracts 
and other necessary documents look- 
ing toward putting the proposals into 
operation, probably by the beginning 
of citrus shipping. When this com- 
mittee has completed its work the re- 
sults will be laid before a general 
meeting of all members of the Fruit- 
man’s Club for their approval. How- 
ever, in view of the generally ex- 
pressed approval already given to the 
proposals “in principle” it would 
seem not too optimistic to hope that 
the working out of the various de- 
tails to the satisfaction of all involv- 
ed shall speedily follow. 

By reason of his previous personal 
experience in Florida Mr. Tenny evi- 
dently brings to this task a good un- 
derstanding of Florida growers and 
shippers, and of Florida conditions. 
Further by reason of numerous sim- 
ilar problems which in the last two 
years have come before the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from other agri- 
cultural and horticultural producing 
districts, the executives of the De- 
partment evidently have a very clear 
understanding of the fundamental 
principles which are involved in any 
undertaking of this nature. This is 
not their first effort of this nature, 


Continued on page 3 


To Our Growers: 
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SOME EXPERIENCES OF 

LAST SHIPPING SEASON 

Continued from page 1 

delivered price of $4.63. Against this 
the three leading shippers of quality 
grapefruit to that market from Flor- 
ida sold there a combined total of 
152,454 boxes of Indian River grape- 
fruit at an average delivered price 
of $4.07 per box. Therefore our av- 
erage return on such fruit in that 
market over and above the average 
return of these three leading com- 
petitors was fifty-six cents per box. 
Of course, our average over and a- 
bove all Florida shippers is much 
more than that figure, for these three 
competitors each averaged well a- 
bove the general Florida average of 
that market. 

“We sold in New York 99,679 
boxes of Blue Goose Indian River 
oranges at an average delivered 
price of $4.93 per box, These three 
other Florida shippers sold there a 
combined total of 144,832 boxes of 
Indian River oranges at an average 
delivered price of $4.62 per box. 
Therefore our average return over 
and above that of the average of 
these three competitors was thirty- 
one cents per box. Our average over 
all other Florida shippers was mater- 
ially higher than this. 

“Careful averages kept from the 
beginning of the season to the end 
cannot help but accurately reflect 
true conditions, and as evidence are 
indisputable. The figures we quote a- 
bove were complied from the daily 
published sales in the New York 
Daily Fruit Reporter by C. C. Gow, 
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certified public accountant. in mak- 
ing the above comparisons we have 
carefully selected the three other 
leading shippers presenting in com- 
bination the greatest quantity of 
quality fruit to that market from 
Florida. We do not regard a compar- 
ison with the average ‘for all other 
Florida fruit’ to that market as of 
substantial value, because of the vol- 
ume of cheap fruit sold there for 
the peddler trade and similar outlets. 
“As yet we have not in Florida 
any accurate source of figures con- 
cerning sales in the smaller markets; 
but from what we can ascertain 
through information volunteered by 
growers marketing through us and 
through others it seems reasonable 
to believe our averages of returns 
from all the various districts will 
run from twenty-five to fifty cents 
per box above the general average. 
“Returns were sent direct to the 
growers, and on the whole more 
promptly than by other organizations 
generally, and we have received 
many compliments from the growers 
on this feature of our operations. 


Packing Houses 

“Our packing house managers, 
both of our own and affiliated houses, 
generally acquitted themselves well 
during what was for them a most 
difficult season. We can compliment 
them upon our high average of effi- 
ciency; and particularly upon the re- 
duction in freight claims which has 
come about in good part through 
more careful packing, better making 
of boxes and more careful and scien- 
tific stowage of cars. 

“Our packing houses are all in 
good physical condition and repairs 
will be light. 


Traffic Department 

For the year ending June 30, our 
Traffic Department effected settle- 
ment upon a total of 1263 claims for 
growers on which a total of $33,- 
932.78 was collected. During the 
same period 1078 claims, amount- 
ing to $42,533.61 were filed. We 
have several times recently been 
complimented by carriers for the 
manner in which each and all of our 
employees have endeavored to work 
with them for the better transpor- 
tation of our fruit, and to the avoid- 
ance of freight claims wherever bet- 
ter handling upon our part can make 
that possible. Notwithstanding the 
fact we continue thoroughly convinc- 
ed that freight rates remain upon 
an unduly high basis, and therefore 
shall continue to exert every legi- 
timate effort to aid in reducing them 
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again to levels which shall assure 
profits to the growers, we apparent- 
ly have been able to hold the good 
will of the carriers, who seem to real- 
ize we try to be fair even while forc- 
ed to contest against them in matters 
of this nature. 
Blue Goose News 

“During the past season we orig- 
inated the Blue Goose News as a bul- 
letin to our growers and for a time 
published and mailed this in pamphlet 
form, However, our circulation grew 
rapidly due to requests to receive 
the publication and we shortly made 
arrangements to publish it in The 
Citrus Industry published at Tampa, 
paying therefor at advertising rates. 
This brings it before the great bulk 
of the citrus growers of the state, 
and effects economy as against. our 
separately publishing and mailing it. 
The arrangement meets with the fav- 
or of the growers. 


Industry Activities 

As members of the Growers and 
Shippers League of Florida we have 
made very substantial cash contribu- 
tions to the work of that organiza- 
tion since its inception. In addition, 
service of the writer upon its execu- 
tive committee has required some 
time and thought. During the past 
season the League has done most ef- 
fective work in preventing icing 
charges, car rentals and other items 
being advanced. In this respect alone 
it has justified the expense of main- 
taining the organization by Florida 
shippers. In addition, it has for a 
period of three years strongly prose- 
cuted what we know as the Line Haul 
Rate Case, which involves a possible 
readjustment of freight rates on all 
Florida fruits and vegetables to all 
territories. Work on this has been 
completed; and we hope to have a 
favorable decision from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission before 
long now. 

The Fruitman’s Club as an organ- 
ization of Florida citrus shippers rep- 
resenting the great bulk of the ton- 
nage has during the past few years 
accomplished a good deal for the ben- 
efit and advancement of the indus- 
try as a whole with respect to grad- 
ing, packing, shipping and selling. 
The writer continues as a director 
and member of the executive com- 
mittee of this organization, and we 
continue to participate in its under- 
takings to the best of our ability. 

Recently considerable time has 
been devoted by the leading Florida 
shippers to the work of endeavoring 
to perfect a Citrus Clearing House 
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for Florida in accordance with the 
recommendations of U, S. Secretary 
W. M. Jardine and that Department. 
We are now confident that some ar- 
rangement beneficial to the industry 
as a whole can be worked out. 

The Future 

“It has been estimated that next 
season’s citrus crop on the early 
bloom is a possible twelve to fifteen 
million boxes, As this is written it 
is too soon to estimate with any ac- 
curacy the results of the June and 
July bloom. California is estimated 
to have a lighter navel crop for next 
season; and it is said Alabama will 
have only about 500 cars of Satsu- 
mas. With crop conditions as report- 
ed upon deciduous fruits the outlook 
for Florida citrus is generally held 
to be distinctly favorable. 

“The growers we have served are 
on the whole well satisfied with our 
methods and with the results we have 
been able to obtain for them. Our 
business continues to exhibit a steady 
and healthy growth, though we have 
no ambition ever to be the largest 
handlers of Florida citrus fruits. In 
view of the fact we are being invit- 
ed to take on the sale of additional 
tonnage at this time, have lost no 
large accounts, and, as far as we 
hnow, no small ones, it seems reason- 
able to anticipate we shall handle 
next season a continuing increase in 
tonnage. 


FURTHER NEWS ABOUT 
“JARDINE PLAN” TO DATE 


Continued from page 1 


and they are in a position to judge 
what is practical and what is not 
from earlier efforts upon highly sim- 
ilar lines in several other sections of 
the country. 

The spirit evinced by practically 
all citrus shippers participating in 
the various conferences up to this 
time argues well for all embarking 
upon the undertaking with entire 
honesty of purpose, and with the 
welfare of the industry as a whole at 
heart. The proposals of the Denart- 
ment do not involve any individual 
shipper or shipping concerns relin- 
quishing any rights or privileges of 
consequence; and should enable all 
to work together in harmony and to 
mutual advantage. 

In our own organization are a 


number of men who rate as exverts 
with relation to the marketing of 
perishable foodstuffs in various narts 
of the country. These men join in 
approving the proposals as voted to 
be incorporated in the Florida Plan; 
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and there seems little doubt that this 
undertaking followed out according 
to the ideas of Hon. W. M. Jardine 
and Mr. Tenny should be productive 
of very considerable good for the 
Florida citrus industry. 

It is not to be expected, however, 
that this or any other plan of joint 
organization and joint effort will 
promptly overcome every marketing 
difficulty in the way of Florida cit- 
rus fruits. In fairness to Hon. W. M. 
Jardine and his assistants this should 
be made clear. We still must con- 
tinue to exert every effort to obtain 
a more favorable freight rate struc- 
ture for Florida and work for the 
lowering of production costs, if Flor- 
ida citrus growers are to obtain the 
full measure of prosperity to which 
they are properly entitled. 

Very Respectfully, 
F, L. Skelly. 


Seventeen 
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the consumer, who today must neces- 
sarily buy without full knowledge of 
what he is buying. (2) It helps the 
efficient retailer. However, the whole- 
sale distributor loses some of his in- 
dependence as a result of branded 
goods and the inefficient retail mer- 
chant is not appreciably benefited. 
Generally speaking, a distributer has 
to be sold on the value of trade 
marks and will fight trademarked 
goods, Mr. Cherington asserts.” 


F. L. SKELLY OFF SOON 
UPON NORTHERN TRIP 





F. L. Skelly, manager of the Or- 
lando Division, left on August 5 to 
attend the mid-summer Apple Con- 
vention, which normally brings to- 
gether the largest number of whole- 
sale fruit handlers of any gathering 
of the year. 

Following adjournment 


of the 


THE TRADEMARK IN Nh pa At wh “Apple Convention, Mr. Skelly expects 


IN FRUIT DISTRIBUTION 





The following from The Produce 
News is in connection with a meet- 
ing recently held at the Merchants 
Association in New York; and is pre- 
sented because Paul T. Cherington is 
nationally accepted as an authority 
in his line. However, neither Mr. 
Cherington nor his agency ever 
have had any connection with the 
merchandising or advertising of The 
American Fruit Growers, Inc.: 

“A very interesting talk on the 
merits of trade-marking of perish- 
ables was given by Paul T. Chering- 
ton, director of research of the J. 
Walter Thompson Co., a local adver- 
tising agency. He pointed out that 
the trade-marking of perishables is 
likely to be either a great success or 
a bad failure and that there is sel- 
dom any middle ground. 

“Distance from market may prove 
a help rather than a hindrance, and 
the marketing associations which 
have made the biggest success are 
ceften farthest from market, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cherington. 

“The right appeal to the consum- 
er is not in telling the consumer what 
to do but in telling him something 
that will make him buy. In many in- 
stances the “Eat More” type of cam- 
paign is only a waste of money. Wide 
fluctuations in price are harmful and 
marking the price down too low does 
not stimulate consumption. 

Advantages Summed Up 

“The advantages of proper trade- 
marking were summed up by this 
speaker as follows: (1) It safeguards 





to visit the principal markets of the 
country, and quite a few smaller 
markets, for direct personal contact 
with the larger dealers and with rep- 
resentatives of the sales department 
of the American Fruit Growers Inc., 
the largest selling force maintained 
by any handlers of perishable food- 
stuffs. 


C. N. WILLIAMS IS ON 
ROUND OF THE MARKETS 





C. N. Williams, salesmanager of 
the Orlando Division, recently com- 
pleted his handling of sales of Geor- 
gia peaches at the conclusion of the 
season there, and is off upon a round 
of the northern markets. 

Mr. Williams recently left Fort 
Valley, Georgia, upon a trip which 
will carry him to the principal mar- 
kets in a number of northern states, 
before returning to Orlando for the 
citrus shipping season. 


Not a Trace 





Bones: “I may take it, then, that 
the result of the analysis is that this 
is not unadulterated milk.” 

Chemist: “Absolutely. I have not 
come across the least trace of milk 
in it.’—Madrid A. B. C. 


Sure! 


Father: “Now that you’ve finished 
with college, my boy, hadn’t you bet- 
ter be looking for a job?” 

Son: “Not on your life, old thing. 
Let the blighters scramble for me.” 
—Punch, London. 





Adv. 
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UNIFORMLY Ff ‘| THE BEST 


A Favorable Outlook 


The crop of apples and other deciduous fruits for the coming 
season according to all reports may be expected to be considerably 
less in volume than during other recent years. 


Reports from reliable California sources indicate a shorter crop 
of navels from there for the next navel season. Estimates are that the 
Alabama Satsuma area probably will ship only about five hundred car- 
loads next Fall. , 


It is generally conceded that the Florida citrus crop will be from 
twenty to thirty days earlier than last season, growing conditions con- 
tinuing favorable, which should allow spreading Florida shipping over 
a longer period. 


Also it is at present the consensus of opinion among both growers 
and shippers that the Florida citrus crop should be an excellent one 
with respect to both quality and sizes. In consequence of all these things 
all are looking forward to a highly successful season for Florida. 


Yet the more efficient the selling service the better the net returns 
to growers. If interested in the service offered by the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. we invite your inquiries of our nearest representative, or 
direct to this office. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 


Orlando, Florida 


QUALITY 
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It is said that New York people 
are the most provincial in the world 
Be that as it may, they were a mighty 
nice couple. They lived rather ele- 
gantly in one of those high class 
tenements facing Riverside drive. It 
commanded a magnificent view of 
the Hudson river, and probably re- 
quired close to a millionaire’s income 
to pay the rent. He had no connec- 
tion with the produce business, but 
in his business of publishing had ac- 
quired a lot of general information. 
Our conversations were most inter- 
esting. Their’s was a fine, big car 
and we lay back luxuriously and gaz- 
ed upon the beauties of Bronx Park, 
for we were being taken sightseeing. 
Then the lady addressed herself to 
us. There was some hesitation, even 
timidity, in her manner. “Do you 
know, she said, “you use the phrase 
‘citrus fruits’ somewhat frequently. 
I notice now that after a couple of 
days with you my husband also uses 
it occasionally. I feel as if I should 
like to know more of what you are 
discussing, but that phrase continual- 
ly throws me off and puzzles me. 
Tell me, Mr. Impressionist, is an 
onion a citrus fruit?” 





Two automobiles all mixed up like 
chocolates in a box; a pretty fair 
wreck. A familiar face in the group 
and we alight to see if we can be of 
aid, though self-evidently no one is 
hurt, “Hello,” said the familiar one. 
“Glad you arrived, I ran right into 
these fellows, and I seem to have 
damaged their car considerably. 
Don’t know how it happened except 
my attention was diverted for a mo- 
ment. However, it is no one’s fault 
but mine; and it is up to me to make 
good as I have explained to them. 
They are very nice about it. They 
should’nt be delayed any more than 
is necessary either for they are just 
driving through the state. Their car 
can run and mine can’t. I’ll have to 
stay with mine until a wrecker ar- 
rives; but if you will drive along 
with them to the Buick shop in Or- 
lando and explain things to them to 
hurry their repairs and to charge the 
bill to me I’ll appreciate it.” We nod- 
ded somewhat dumbly, having ex- 
pected to join one of those “you 
did!”—“I didn’t” debates. A few 
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minutes later at the Buick shop with 
everything bidding fair to be quick- 
ly fixed, one of the men from out- 
side the state asked: “What did you 
say was the name of that gentleman 
who ran into us?” We replied: “That 
was Louis A. Hakes, lives in Winter 
Park; he’s in the fruit business here 
in Orlando,head of the Orange Coun- 
ty Sub-Exchange.” Well said the 
other: “He is certainly a very fine 
gentleman, and he is just about my 
idea of what they call in Jugo-Slavia 


‘a square shooter’. 





The vision of Tom Sawyer taking 
it easy in the shade while his proxies 
painted the fence. Exemplification of 
the idea of getting things done with 
a minimum of elbow grease. A great 
Hispano-Suiza engine roaring, the 
speed boat Miss Lake Jem tugging 
at specially rigged moorings; a tre- 
mendous volume of water rushing 
back from her propeller washing the 
shore line of the lake like a heavy 
surf before a gale. And in the boat, 
at relative ease, none but R. J. 
Trimble of Ocklawaha Nurseries fame 
thus engaged in washing down a vol- 
ume of shore sand with minimum ex- 
ertion, to the end that the kiddies 
might have a nice sandy beach on 
which to bathe. 





We like to talk to a man who can 
talk back, and who can back up his 


* back talk with figures and facts. For 


instance A. B. Michael of Wabasso. 
We had opined the Indian River 
country should have a_ grapefruit 
canning factory. Now there is none 
more loyal to the Indian River than 
he, but to our surprise he said there 
was no place for such a cannery 
there. Then in support of his state- 
ment he proceeded to quote figures 
of total grapefruit production there, 
figures of commercial shipments by 
the various factors, then, something, 
we had not thought about, figures of 
the takings by West Palm Beach and 
Miami of thousands of boxes of the 
very character of grapefruit which 
on The Ridge goes into cans. Not 
enough left over possibly to warrant 
the profitable operation of a cannery 
in the whole one hundred and fifty 
miles along the shore. And the tou- 
rists at West Palm Beach and Miami 


ioe 


Nineteen 


$ 
| 
make it possible for the Indian Riv- 
er growers to obtain prices for that 
grapefruit going to West Palm Beach 
and Miami which the canneries, for 


the present at least, cannot afford 
to pay. 








Harry W. Peterson and Ralph S. 
Campbell of Palmetto in New York 
City. Their room on the outside on 
the twenty-second floor of the Hotel 
McAlpin commanded a magnificent 
view of the lights of the great city. 
Tired out Ralph Campbell shucked 
his clothes in the most rapid Mana- 
tee county manner and dived into 
bed. In more leisurely fashion Pete 
Peterson disrobed, wound his watch 
laid it upon the dresser, turned out 
the lights and sought his bed. From 
time ‘to time restless movements 
from the twin-bed occupied by the 
Campbell person, finally becoming 
disturbing to the other. ‘““What’s the 
matter Ralph,” inquired Peterson, 
“too tired to sleep?”” Came a mumbl- 
ed reply, “No, Pete, I was fretting a 
bit. Do you know you wound your 
watch and laid it on the dresser, right 
by that open window.” Be 


The July bloom has been heavy in 
many places and as this is written 
fruit seems to have set fairly well 
from this bloom. There is no mini- 
mizing this late crop with safety; 
Our impression is we should have 
learned the penalties accruing from 
an under-estimate from last season’s 
experience, Fruit generally was mov- 
ed out on the basis of the average of 
the leading estimates, and lo and be- 
hold when these proved erroneous 
numerous growers were left with the 
bag to hold—fruit on the trees in a- 
bundance when that particular varie- 
ty was supposed to have been about 
cleaned up. Both growers and opera- 
tors lost money in consequence. We 
have checked the California crop es- 
timates for a number of years. Er- 
rors are to be found in them, of 
course, but it seems significant that 
the majority of the California esti- 
mates made public in that state err 
by being in excess of the actual ship- 
ments for the particular season. Our 
impression is that, as the late Charles 
W. Post of Battle Creek used to say, 
There’s a Reason. 
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Now The Way Is (e 
All Florida Citrulk 


Everyone knows that proper advertising pays; but advertising cannot pay unless ct ac 
with the advertising. For years efforts to advertise citrus fruits met with but sifess, < 
tissue wrappings and there was no way to identify any particular fruit and conné the 
invention) making it possible to fix a trademark indelibly upon the skin of each gntific 
sults obtained by the first users of this machine were little short of remarkable, fxctec 
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View of an Electric Fruit Marking Machine installed at Riverside, 
California. Note the installation at head of the sizer, the most de- 
sirable and logical position. Machines of different capacities have 
been developed to meet the needs of all packing houses. Operation is 
simplicity itself. One button controls the entire mechanism. Parts are 
few and simple. Built originally to operate on a royalty basis they 
were made to endure. In Cuba and other far-away points machines 
are operating constantly without attention other than: by the regular 
packing house help in the ordinary course of operation. Improve- 
ments over ten years have perfected this machine; and the Ahlburg 
basic patents protect its vital features. 


*i-le and fixed. ‘ihat mark cannot be re 





Now, after a number of years of continug@he Ar 
and grapefruit have been thus marked bers ar: 
kind anywhere, is utilizing this maching@king | 
(the M. O. D.) of California likewise isn Cali 
Marking Machine (Ahlburg patents) ing3 seas 


In opening a Florida office ani for s 
shippers to mark their fruit aff and | 
what avail was it to talk of @ Floric 
of the crop to consumers; nofanecti1 
representation? But now the of on 
way for every Florida pack an 
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The cost of electrical marki 
Electric Fruit Marking Mac 
to be negligible in proportio 
of consumer recognition. Th 
purchased outright at an exty 
highly perfected and is pract 
packing operations. Its exper 


fits \ 
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skin of the fruit with a knife to a point wiasure 


Due to the original Ahlburg basic paten 
tions speedily, and which can function eq 


A number of Electric Fruit Marking Ma 
ing houses in Florida for more than seve 
thoroughly established. Now, with a corp avai 
service upon all installations there shoul@sitatic 
machine generally for the use of the Flofity, 
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Orlando, Florida 
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lened To Advertise 
WFruits Profitably 


198 Hct advertised can be readily identified by consumers, and readily connected 
t sess, all because when exposed for sale to consumers they were stripped of their 
nn@ithe advertising. Then came the Electric Fruit Marking Machine (the Ahlburg 
ch Bntification by consumers became not only possible but easy. Advertising re- 
le,facted nationwide attention in advertising and merchandising circles. 


Rm 


inug@he American Fruit Growers Inc. which first adopted it, during which period millions of boxes of oranges 
d bers are adopting it. In California, the California Fruit Growers Exchange, the greatest organization of its 
shingeking houses to place the Sunkist trademark upon the fruit it ships. The Mutual Orange Distributors 
se isn California alone thirty-six hundred million individual oranges will be marked by the Electric Fruit 
) infB3 season. 
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for service upon every machine, leased or sold, the way is now opened for all Florida citrus 
and thus the way is opened for them to advertise and to cash in upon that advertising. Of 
Florida citrus fruits, when as exposed for sale there was nothing to identify the major part 
; no/necting the product with the advertising, no way to protect against substitution and mis- 
theBof one or more Electric Fruit Marking Machine in every Florida packing house can open the 
cke@ise and merchandise his fruit in the most modern manner. 


arki@ individual fruit by the In operation the Electric Fruit Marking Machine is as simple as it 
achirg patents) is so low as_ is effective. Its operation has satisfied the foremost mechanical] 
tiomfults obtained in the form experts. It has no practical substitute. The California Fruit Grow- 
Th@may be either leased or ers Exchange spent considerable money experimentally, and in 
extifonable price. It has been investigating other possibilities, before adopting the Electric 
‘act#Mroof. It does not slow up Fruit Marking Machine, and its executives were thoroughly satis- 
period is long since past. fied of that fact. 


ten@ its vitally important features cannot be duplicated. It is the one practical device which always func- 
| eda hot weather and in cold, in wet weather and in dry. The mark it places on each individual fruit is indel- 
rem@gh handling the fruit in damp weather. It cannot be removed by rubbing, nor except by scraping the 
it Wiasure is very noticeable. Yet it does not harm the fruit in any way, nor does it affect its keeping quality. 


Ma@ been in service in pack- The thought persists in Florida that the demand for Florida oranges and 
eve@heir practical value is grapefruit must be expanded as only advertising can expand it. Now, by 
orp available to give quick making possible an easy identification of the fruit, it is the Electric Fruit 
oul@sitation in adopting the Marking Machine which opens the way for that advertising with assurance 
Flory, that it shall bring the results sought for. 


our Orlando office (Address it to P. O. Box 1126) will bring 
d representative to discuss individual fruit marking with the 
lent of any Florida packing house, without obligation of any 
Pon the inquirers. Write now, while you think of it. 


UIT MARKING COMPANY 


Los Angeles, California 
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s Grower Wants 
Net Cash Returns 


Sebastian, Fla., July 21, 1927. 
Editor, The Citrus Industry, 
415 Stovall-Nelson Bldg., 
Tampa, Florida. 
Dear Sir: 

It was with interest I read Mr. 
W. E. Edmiston’s letter in your 
Growers’ page of the June issue. 

Mr. Edmiston makes an appeal to 
all the growers of Florida to join 
with him in the co-operative market- 
ing organization which he personally 
favors. As a grower, myself, I was 
interested in his appeal; but to me 
it is singularly lacking in logic such 
as should appeal to a business man; 
and it is my belief that citrus growers 
are generally good growers about in 
the proportion that they are good 
business men. 

Mr. Edmiston does not ask the rest 
of us to join with him on the ground 
that such action will aid in obtaining 
more for our fruit. He does not sug- 
gest that his loyal action in sticking 
by his organization all these years 
has obtained for him more for his 
fruit than I, for instance, have av- 
eraged for my fruit. 

He asks us all to join in the or- 
ganization to the end that thus it 
may be made the finest sort of an or- 
ganization. But why? Why should 
certain of the rest of us, as a mat- 
ter of fact the greater majority of 
the owners of the profitable com- 
mercial groves of Florida, join with 
him for the purpose of simply per- 
fecting a wonderful organization? 

I understand that at one time or 
another more than ninety per cent 
of the citrus growers of Florida have 
been members of the cooperative or- 
ganization for which Mr. Edmiston 
makes his appeal. If that be true, why 
are they not now enrolled as mem- 
bers; many, as is well known, hav- 
ing forfeited very considerable forc- 
ed investments in cooperative pack- 
ing houses, etc., in order to with- 
draw from membership when they 
felt their interests required with- 
drawal. 

It is not my purpose-to make an 
appeal for the commercial organiza- 
tion through which my own fruit has 
been marketed with entire satisfact- 
ion to me. I am not even going to 
mention its name. However, I will 
say that I am, generally speaking, 
satisfied with its performance. It 


This department is devoted to the 
growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 

- endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. j 


Pee en ven en en venvesvesvemcan cane 


makes a profit, I hope, in handling 
my fruit. I do not begrudge that 
profit; because I know it operates 
very economically; and I am willing 
to sit down and compare my average 
net cash returns with Mr, Edmiston 
or anyone else. To me, that is what 
counts. 

I say net cash returns, for I have 
no investment in a packing house, 
nor in reserve funds or anything sim- 
ilar. I do business with this concern 
on a business basis, and in turn am 
handled upon a business basis. Senti- 
ment and sentimental appeals have 
ne more connection with our trans- 
actions than with transactions with 
my bank. I do not believe they should 
have. 

The organization has done as 
much proportionately to extend the 
markets for Florida citrus fruits as 
any in the state, It spends, I believe, 
more per box to advertise and mer- 
chandise Florida citrus fruits than 
does the organization for which Mr. 
Edmiston appeals. It has introduc- 
ed a number of packing and other 
reforms which Mr. Edmiston’s or- 
ganization and others have been glad 
to follow. It has, in my humble opin- 
ion, delivered the goods. Further, 
because its conduct is not dependent 
upon annual elections and other 
changeable factors, I feel better as- 
sured that it can be depended upon 
to continue to deliver the goods for 
me than I could be concerning an or- 
ganization subject to the occasional 
upsets which are incident to a pop- 
ular vote. 

Mr. Edmiston’s appeal that I de- 
sert my present markéting connec- 
tion to join with him and his asso- 
ciates to form a wonderful organiza- 
tion, therefore, fails to influence my 
judgment, I would no more care to 
do so than I would sever my estab- 
lished banking relationships and join 
with others to establish a cooperative 
bank. 

Is there any more logical reason 
for a cooperative marketing organi- 
zation than for a cooperative bank, 


a cooperative grocery store, hard- 
ware store or what? We growers are 
as intimately concerned with bank- 
ing accommodations and with con- 
suming groceries as with marketing 
fruit. Surely a cooperative fertilizer 
manufactory is as logical for us as 
is a cooperative marketing agency. 
Then why do Mr. Edmiston and his 
associates no longer advocate a co- 
operative fertilizer company. 

As a matter of fact, is it not true 
that when we attempt to depart 
from our present accepted commer- 
cial system we simply take a step 
downward toward socialism and ul- 
timately communism, and all that im- 
plies? When we cut out the “profit” 
has it not invariably been found that 
we simply substitute the salaries of 
our own managers and other employ- 
ees; and that thus we are in the end 
no better off? Then comes the ques- 
tion of whether or not the business 
is as well conducted by these hired 
men as it was by the former inter- 
ested owner-operator. 

These are my ideas. I may be 
wrong; but I cannot see the wisdom 
of hazarding my business of fruit 
growing simply to aid in making 
what may, or my not, be a wonder- 
ful organization. 

Yours very truly, 
Vickers Bros, 


CALIFORNIA HEAVY 
BUYER OF GRAPEFRUIT 


More than 16,000 cases of canned 
grapefruit were shipped from Jack- 
sonville to California recently in a 
single shipment, The shipment was 
made on the vessel Laurel, which 
will return to Jacksonville soon for 
another cargo of the same produce. 
More than 12,000 cases of the can- 
ned fruit, billed to California, have 
already been listed, according to offi- 
cers of the Southern Shipping Com- 
pany, agents for the freighter. In 
addition to the fruit, on her next 
trip, the Laurel will carry rosin, char- 
coal and clay, all Florida products. 
The demand for Florida grapefruit 
is as brisk in California, itself a 
grapefruit producing state, as it is 
anywhere else, the shipping agents 
declare. Several grapefruit canneries 
have been built in this state lately, 
and they all were kept busy during 


the season sending out their product 
to all parts of the globe. 
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The Citrus Industry In Texas 


By Louis H. Alsmeyer, County Agent Highlands County, Fla., at Farmers & Fruit Growers Week 


In considering the citrus industry 
in Texas it is natural that the sub- 
ject be divided into the Satsuma belt 
from Alvin to Beaumont and the 
round orange and grapefruit produc- 
ing area in the most southern tip 
of Texas, where the Rio Grande Riv- 
er flows into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The latter area will only be consid- 
dered and it is known as “The Val- 
ley”’. 

The soil being of aluvial deposit 
is very fertile and is adapted to di- 
versified agriculture. Cotton, citrus 
fruit, corn, potatoes, cabbage, toma- 
toes, lettuce, beans and similar crops 
are grown. The products of this area 
come into market at about the same 
time as do similar crops in Florida. 

When one considers that up to 
the summer of 1919 only 700,000 
trees have been set out in grove 
form, we understand why we have 
not heard more from the Valley as 
a citrus section. Since that time trees 
have been planted very heavily until 
now it is claimed that there are over 
4,500,000 trees in Valley groves and 
that these trees occupy more than 
65,000. 

Citrus trees come into bearing a 
year sooner than they do in this 
state. A five year old tree in the Val- 
ley being larger than a six year old 
tree in most sections of Florida. 

The planting of trees has been 
very enthusiastic and with very lit- 
tle regard being paid by the growers 
to future markets. Everyone is anx- 
ious to have a grove. Some real es- 
tate agents are encouraging growers 
to set out more groves and are not 
advising them to look far enough in- 
to the future and study future mar- 
ket possibilities. 

The varieties being planted in the 
Valley are much similar to those be- 
ing planted here exdept that the 
seedling orange or grapefruit does 
not thrive well. Budded grapefruit 
makes up more than 60% of the 
planting. Sour orange root stock is 
used exclusively because of foot rot 
and gum diseases. 

Grove cultivation methods are 
somewhat similar to those practised 
here in Florida except that 90% of 
the groves are irrigated with water 
pumped from the Rio Grande River. 
The cost of irrigation per acre per 
year is about $10.00 when the cost 
of maintaining the system and the 
application of water are figured in. 
Many growers are now facing a 
drainage problem and they will per- 
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haps have to tile drain their land. 

Fertilizers have not been used 
very much in the past but growers 
find that trees do not grow or pro- 
duce as well as they desire in many 
cases and so they are starting to use 
commercial fertilizers. One of the 
leading growers stated that last year 
he used 1,000 pounds of fertilizer 
per acre on old trees and secured ex- 
cellent results and would use about 
the same amount this year, 

Methods of insect and disease con- 
trol in the Valley are somewhat sim- 
ilar to those here except that friend- 
ly fungus will not thrive in their 
dry climate. They are having an an- 
nual spraying bill which is somewhat 
higher than that in most groves in 
this state. 

Records show that at Brownsville, 
Texas, the temperature only reached 
28 and below 36 times from 1879 
until the present, or during a per- 
iod of 48 years. During the same 
period at Tampa, Fla., it only reach- 
ed these low temperatures 18 times. 
But at Redlands, California, in the 
past 20 years the temperature has 
been 28 and below 17 times. This 
would indicate that the Valley cit- 
rus belt is warmer than that of Cali- 
fornia, but somewhat colder than 
Florida. 





The past season there was only 
756 cars of citrus fruit marketed 
which is 36 cars more than was mar- 
keted in 1924-5, which was the larg- 
est season up to that time. The freeze 
in the 1925-26 season. The outlook 
for the fruit crop for the coming sea- 
son would indicate that perhaps 1,- 
600 cars would be marketed. Sever- 
al have predicted that 2,000 cars 
would be shipped but this seems a 
rather high estimate. 

In the past the prices paid for 
the Mexican laborers has helped to 
produce fruit at a lower cost than 
perhaps will be possible in the fu- 
ture. They are now paying the lab- 
orers from $1.25 to $1.50 per day 
which is about 30% higher than 3 
years ago. The Mexican laborer is 
not a fast worker and those not ac- 
customed to their ways have a little 
difficulty in getting acquainted with 
their methods. 

The marketing situation in the 
Valley is not the best and they have 
several competing independent ship- 
pers and the Texas Citrus Fruit 
Growers Exchange. This organiza- 
tion packs the fruit cooperatively for 
the grower and also markets it for 
him for a nominal charge. 

The Mexican Fruit Fly has lately 
infested some of the fruit in six 
areas in the Valley and thus the Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board has promul- 
gated a quarantine. This prohibits 
the maturing of fruits, such as 
peaches and guavas, which act as 
hosts for this insect, during the 
months from March 1 to November 
1. No citrus fruit will be allowed to 
be shipped out of the Valley before 
November Ist this year or after Mar. 
ist. 1928. A rigid inspection will be 
made of groves to help eradicate this 
injurious insect. The Valley growers 
have cooperated most excellently in 
cleaning up this infestation and de- 
serve much credit for their work. 

A green fruit law has been passed 
similar to the Florida law which re- 
quires all fruit to be inspected un- 
til after December 15th each season. 

In estimating the future citrus 
production of the Valley one should 
consider that very little fruit was 
produced prior to 1910 and that most 
of the trees have been set out dur- 
ing the past five years. A majority of 
the grove owners in this area have 
other farming operations for a source 
of part of their income. During per- 
iods of low fruit prices they will be 
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Relation of Freight Rates to 
the Distribution of Flor- 
ida Perishables 


Talk by J. Curtis Robinson, Secretary-Manager of the Growers & Shippers League of Florida, at 
Gainesville, Florida, August 10, 1927, at the Sixth Annual Farmers and Fruit Growers Week 


The Growers & Shippers League, 
which I represent, was organized in 
1923 for the purpose of protecting 
the interests of the growers and ship- 
pers of our state on all matters af- 
fecting freight and _ refrigeration 
rates, state and federal legislation 
and other matters affecting the in- 
dustry as a whole, aside from mar- 
keting. It shall not be my purpose, 
therefore, to make any suggestions 
regarding marketing. 

It is difficult in discussing a ques- 
tion of this kind to refrain from quot- 
ing some figures in order to more 
clearly illustrate my point and I hope 
these will not be too confusing. 

To begin — the production of cit- 
rus fruits and winter vegetables is, 
as we all know, one of the chief in- 
dustries of Florida. Millions of dol- 
lars are invested in citrus groves 
and truck farms in our state. 

Florida is particularly adapted to 
the successful production of citrus 
fruits and winter vegetables and— 
after fruit is successfully grown or 
vegetables are brought to maturity 
they must be profitably marketed in 
order that these industries may be 
continued and those engaged in them 
may prosper. 

Transportation charges prove to 
be fundamental factors in the cost 
of distribution and marketing of our 
produce. It is well; then, that con- 
sideration be given by every grow- 
er to the relation of freight and 
other transportation charges to the 
marketing of our perishables. The re- 
lation should be harmonious and if 
such is not the case something should 
be done about it. 

It is a proven maxim in handling 
perishables that increases in rates 
means less returns to the producer 
and reduction in rates means increas- 
ed returns to the producer, This is 
not always the case in handling non- 
perishables. 

The sales of perishables is abso- 
lutely affected by the law of supply 
and demand. Fruit and vegetables 
must be sold promptly after shipment 
in markets where there is the great- 
est demand. They cannot be unduly 
held after maturity before shipping 
or their consumption postponed too 


long after shipment. They are unlike 
non-perishables in this respect. 

Florida is about 1200 to 1500 
miles nearer the principal markets 
than its chief citrus competitor Cali- 
fornia and it might generally be sup- 
posed, considering this difference, 
that our rates would be materially 
lower, but such is not the case. 

Our rate structure, for the trans- 
portation of the vast tonnage of 
fruits and vegetables from Florida 
is quite unlike that in any other pro- 
ducing section in this country of 
which I have knowledge. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to explain without 
taking up more of your time than 
has been assigned to me. 

Briefly, our rates on citrus and 
vegetables are based upon propor- 
tional rates from points of origin to 
Jacksonville, or other northern Flor- 
ida gateways, plus proportional rates 
beyond Jacksonville, which added to- 
gether make through rates to the va- 
rious destinations. The rates from 
points of origin to Jacksonville are 
based on distance hauled. We have 
63 groups of origin for citrus, con- 
taining about 1700 points of origin 
to about 14,000 destinations, the 
equivalent of about 24,000,000 rates. 
On shipments for the far west, the 
rates are based upon proportionals 
from the 63 groups of origin in Flor- 
ida to Jacksonville, at a minimum 
of 300 boxes with estimated weight 
at 80 Ibs., plus proportional rates 
beyond Jacksonville, one based upon 
a 30,000 Ib. minimum and the oth- 
er on a 36,000 Ib. minimum with es- 
timated weight at 95 Ibs. per box 
for oranges and 85 Ibs, per box for 
grapefruit. These two proportional 
rates added together make the thru 
rate. 

In the vegetable tariffs, we have 
one applying west bound with 76 
groups of origin, another applying 
east bound with 116 groups of origin, 
and a third applying west bound from 
points on the Florida East Coast 
Railway with 26 groups of origin 
which, however, names one set of 
rates to Jacksonville, when destined 
to the south of the Ohio River and 
east of the Mississippi, and a higher 
rate from each group when destined 


beyond these margins. The Seaboard 
Air Line has its own tariff naming 
rates from points on its line. We 
have still another tariff for vege- 
tabes from Florida to points in the 
southwest. 

Some of these tariffs name a rate 
in cents per crate, with a minimum 
of crates, to Jacksonville, a rate in 
cents per crate, with a different min- 
imum of crates, from Jacksonville to 
the Ohio River, and a rate from the 
Ohio River to the destination in cents 
per 100 tbs. with a further mini- 
mum stated in hundred pounds. The 
minimum may be 400 pkgs. to Jack- 
sonville, 420 from Jacksonville to the 
Ohio River and a minimum of 20,000 
Ibs. beyond the Ohio River. 

On shipments to the southwest, 
we have tariffs naming rates with a 
minimum of 350 crates, when mov- 
ing via the Coast Line,420,when mov- 
ing via other lines. There are other 
instances where 400 crates is named 
as a minimum when via the Coast 
Line and 420 when via other lines. 

The Examiner in our recent line 
haul rate case said, “the rates from 
Florida are stated generaly on a per 
package basis and there are varying 
packing minima for the different con- 
tainers. The minima also vary on dif- 
ferent lines and in different territory. 
The result is a system of tariff pub- 
lication on vegetables which is so 
complex and confusing, it challenges 
the wits of the most expert tariff 
men to apply them. No short, con- 
cise, accurate statement of them is 
possible.” 

When I undertook to explain the 
varying rates and minima to the 
Commission, it took 13 typewritten 
sheets to explain a number of pages 
of exhibits which I had prepared, 
devoted to this question alone. 

I merely give you these facts to 
let you know what a very complicat- 
ed and antiquated rate structure we 
have, making it difficult for your 
salesmen, when distributing your 
fruit and vegetables to determine ac- 
curately what the charges will be to 
the various destinations. 

To get back to my subject—the 
relation of freight rates to the dis- 
tribution of perishables. If a compet- 
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itive producing district has lower 
rates into the markets, in which you 
may be obliged to sell your produce 
than you have, you must suffer that 
difference, that handicap. Your com- 
petitor simply has that advantage 
over you. Supply and demand, of 
course, regulate the possibility for 
sale in any given market. 

If the freight is 75c per package 
from your competitors point of ori- 
gin, and $1.00 per package from 
your point of origin then the buyer 
will pay you 25c less per package 
than he will the producer who has 
the 75c rate. Freight rates do there- 
fore have a relation to the distribu- 
tion of perishables. 

Citrus distribution has a problem 
all its own. California, our chief com- 
petitor, produces and ships 12 
months in the year while Florida only 
ships in volume 7 months. 

The entire producing area in Cali- 
fornia of approximately 68,000 
square miles is grouped into one ori- 
gin zone. Florida, with a producing 
area of about 30,000 square miles 
has 63 groups of origin. California 
has a rate of $1.55 per 100 Ibs. ap- 
plying to Denver and all points east 
including New York City, but to 
points along the Atlantic seaboard 
in the New England states an addi- 
tional 8c is charged. 

Florida’s rates, while named as 
through rates, are made up of a pro- 
portional for the Florida haul and a 
proportional for beyond northern 
Florida gateways. That is—the rate 
increases as the mileage increases 
from the point of origin to Jackson- 
ville, and, the rate also increases as 
the mileage increases north of Jack- 
sonville. To illustrate—the rate from 
Sanford is higher than from Cres- 
cent City, from Orlando than from 
Sanford and from Haines City and 
Winter Haven there is a rate higher 
than the rate from Orlando. 
Points on the F. E. C. Railroad in 
south Florida are much higher than 
is Winter Haven. The rates from any 
of these points are higher to Cincin- 
nati than to Atlanta and the through 
rate increases gradually with the dis- 
tance hauled north of Cincinnati. 
The rate per box from Orlando to 
Atlanta is 63%c, to Cincinnati 86c, 
to Indianapolis 97%c, to Chicago 
1.02, to Milwaukee 1.05, to St. Paul 
1.22 etc. 

As I have mentioned California has 
a blanket rate of $1.55 per 100 Ibs. 
to Denver, and all points east in the 
U. S., excepting the North Atlantic 
seaboard. This enables the shippers 
of that state to sell a car at any 
point with the same freight rate. 
They can offer to any market from 
Denver to New York and know that 
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the freight will be a set charge of 
$1.55 per 100 Ibs., no matter where 
the car originates in California. They 
pay no more freight for hauling the 
car 3139 miles, from Los Angeles to 
New York, than they do for hauling 
it 1529 miles to Denver. They can 
tramp cars through New Orleans, 
offer and deliver them to any point 
in the south, Florida’s front door, 
at $1.55 per 100 Ibs. This rate ap- 
plies even on cars to Key West for 
export to Cuba, some of which are 
moved that way. 

If after a California car is billed 
out of New Orleans enroute to Chat- 
tanooga the shippers do not sell it 
in the south, they can move it up 
through Birmingham, Chattanooga, 
Cincinnati and through Pittsburg 
thence to New York and the freight 
will continue to be the same $1.55 
per 100 Ibs. 

When Florida shippers attempt dis- 
tribution they are confronted with 
rates from 63 groups of origin and 
as the cars move toward the markets 
the rates gradually increase with the 
distance as I have shown. If reject- 
ed in one market, and moved to an- 
other, a shipper is immediately con- 
fronted with an increase in rate to 
the more distant market. Suppose a 
ear of Florida oranges from Orlan- 
do were rejected in Cincinnati where 
the rate is 86c per box, the buyer de- 
manding a 25c reduction in price and 
the shipper knew of good opportuni- 
ties to sell at the original figure in 
Chicago. He must first know that the 
rate per box to Chicago is 16c more 
than to Cincinnati. He must realize 
that the movement will take two days 
and that some deterioration may take 
place, also there is the possibility of 
finding a glutted market on arrival. 
If the market in Chicago is paying 
25c per box more than Cincinnati 
the shipper would be justified in mov- 
ing the car and if he did not do this 
he would be forced to grant the buy- 
er’s demand for a 25c per box reduc- 
tion. Again you can see that freight 
rates do have a decided relation to 
distribution. 

The Florida distribution area is 
further restricted. There is an imag- 
inary line drawn from Buffalo down 
through Pittsburg and on into West 
Virginia. Florida shipments, if mov- 
ing via the Potomac yards Washing- 
ton, D. C. and being sent west of 
the imaginary line, must pay local 
rates from Pittsburg or Buffalo to 
ultimate destination. If Florida cars 
move north through the Cincinnati 
gateway they must pay local rates 
for beyond Pittsburg or Buffalo des- 
tinations when sent east of the im- 
aginary line referred to, 

Florida shippers must determine, 
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before a car gets too far north, 
whether it is to be sold east or west 
of the imaginary line so as to send 
it either through the Cincinnati or 
Potomac yard gateway for its prop- 
er destination. 

California has no such restrictions; 
the imaginary line has no existence 
for them as it does not apply to 
their rates. 

.Your natural query will be, “are 
Florida rates lower than those of Cal- 
ifornia since the distance to the mar- 
kets from Florida is less than the 
distance from California?” Let me 
answer you this way. Yes and no. It 
depends upon the point of origin in 
Florida and upon the destination. 
The Bureau of Railway Economics 
recently issued Bulletin 20 based 
upon figures of shipments made in 
the calendar year of 1925 prepared 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. It would be interesting to read 
it if you would make a proper analy- 
sis of the data it contains. 

In 36 large markets, it shows 
Florida’s deliveries exceeded Califor- 
nia’s in only 13 and in these 13, Flor- 
ida delivered 2914 cars more than 
California. Six of these markets were 
nearby points in the south and all of 
them were markets where the rate 
from Lakeland or Arcadia Florida is 
lower than from California. The 
rates from California to 10 of the 23 
markets in which California exceed- 
ed Florida in distribution are, from 
3%c to 80%c and 85c per box lower 
than from Lakeland or Arcadia Flor- 
ida. California’s deliveries in these 
markets exceeded Florida’s by 
4290% its deliveries totaling 2766 
cars to Florida’s 66 cars. 

The statistics of Bulletin 20 of the 
American Railway Association serve 
to confirm the contentions of the 
Florida shippers, as presented to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the Growers and Shippers League, as- 
sisted by our State Railroad Commis- 
sion, that our present freight rate 
structure is archaic and inadequately 
suited to our needs for the distribu- 
tion of our increasing crops. 

The League has its line haul case, 
docket 16939, now before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, final ar- 
gument by our counsel having been 
made on June 21st for a complete 
readjustment of our present rate 
structure and a material reduction 
in our present rates. We want to be 
placed on rate and distribution par- 
ity with other producing sections and 
we are hopeful for a decision from 
the Commission which will bring this 
about. 

The examiner, who heard the case, 
recommended reductions in citrus 

Continued on page 29 
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Big Figures In 
Fertilizer Order 


~—<—"o 
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The largest order for fertilizer 
ever issued in the South has just 
been given to The Atlantic and Gulf 
Fertilizer Company by the Hastings 
Potato Growers Association. 

The figures are 8,600 tons and rep- 
resent a cash expenditure of $350,- 
000. The new order breaks the record 
of 7,500 tons which was the amount 
ordered by the Association for the 
1926-1927 crop and which was also 
awarded to the Jacksonville concern. 

This fertilizer will be manufactur- 
ed at the Atlantic and Gulf Fertiliz- 
er Company’s plant at Commodore’s 
Point which is fully equipped to 
handle orders of this magnitude and 
fitted with every modern mechanical 
device to ensure perfect mixing. The 
supply of ingredients presents no 
difficulties, for the storage capacity 
of the plant is 15,000 tons, and the 
firm has heavy supplies of materials 
on hand. 

The contract, according to Mr. C. 
Nash Ried, President of the Atlantic 
and Gulf Fertilizer Company, is for 
delivery within forty-five days after 
the first shipment is made. Prompt 
delivery is rendered possible by the 
location of the Atlantic and Gulf 
Plant which is admirably situated for 
distribution, having excellent rail 
and boat facilities. Last year’s order 
was delivered well within the speci- 
fied time and many shipments were 
considerably ahead of schedule. 7 

This huge order incidentally writes 
a page in the history of the Hastings 
Potato Growers Association and in- 
dicates the rapid growth of that or- 
ganization. Only a few years ago, 
six, to be exact, this Association was 
a small plantation of 1800 acres. To- 
day its acreage is 9000 which this 
year produced 375,000 barrels of 
2,000 carloads, which is estimated to 
be the largest in the south. , je 

setae ip 
Decision Render- 
,.& In Borax Treat- 


wrpo “Ment Case 


Citrus growers and packers will 
be interested in the decision handed 
down on August 3 by the District 
Court of the United States in the 
matter of Brogdex Company, plain- 
tiff, vs. American Fruit Growers Inc. 


defendant, in which the contention 
of the plaintiff is upheld. 
The opinion in full follows: 
IN THE 
District Court of the United States 
For the District of Delaware 
Brogdex Company, Plaintiff 
Vv. 
American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
Defendant. 


The elimination or reduction of 
decay of citrus fruit during transpor- 
tation to market constitutes the prob- 
lem dealt with in the patent in suit 
No. 1,529,461 issued March 10, 1925, 
to Brogden & Trowbridge and as- 
signed by them to Brogdex Company, 
the plaintiff. The decay sought to be 
prevented is due mainly to parisitic 
fungi, penicillium or blue mold, the 
spores of which find lodgment and 
germinate, most “frequently, in le- 
sions in the skin of the fruit. The 
patentee’s solution of the problem is 
set out in these characteristic claims: 

“3. In the preparation of 
fresh fruit for market, the pro- 
cess which comprises subject- 
ing fruit to the action of an a- 
queous solution of borax, the 
fluidity, strength and tempera- 
ture of the treating solution, 
and the duration of the treat- 
ment, being such that exposed 
rind or skin tissues of the fruit 
are effectively impregnated with 
borax and rendered resistant to 
blue mold decay, while at the 
same time the fruit is not scald- 
ed nor is its freshness or edibil- 
ity otherwise substantially im- 
paired.” 

26. Fresh citrus fruit of 
which the rind or skin carries 
borax in amount that .is very 
small but sufficient to render 
the fruit resistant to blue mold 
decay.” 

Other process claims in suit are Nos. 
1, 2, 4 to 7 inclusive, 9 and 14 to 18 
inclusive. Other product claims are 
Nos. 23 to 25 inclusive. 

The defendant, American Fruit 
Growers, Incorporated, admits that it 
dips its fruit in a borax solution to 
check blue mold decay. This prac- 
tice it seeks to justify by the dis- 
closures of the prior art and by as- 
serted prior uses. It contends that 
the process of the patent in suit em- 
braces broadly all uses of solutions 
of compounds of boron, particularly 
borax or boric acid, of sufficient 


strength to inhibit or retard the 
growth of blue mold and that, con- 
sequently, the claims of the patent 
are made invalid by the prior art 
and prior uses. That borax and boric 
acid have long been known to possess 
antiseptic properties and long been 
used as preservatives of animal and 
vegetable matter is here established 
beyond question. They were so used 
both dry and in solution. The solu- 
tions were both hot and cold. The 
use of a hot solution of boric acid or 
its salts to prevent the growth of 
fungi or mold upon cured meats by 
immersing or dipping them into the 
solution was disclosed as early as 
1879. As early as 1888 boric acid and 
its salts were used in packing mater- 
ial such as sawdust, chaff and shav- 
ings, for the preservation of “all 
kinds of fresh fruits during storage 
or their transportation to near or 
distant markets.” It was even found 
that many species of Penicillium 
molds were more or less affected by 
boric acid and its salts. Yet the rec- 
ord before me discloses with equal 
certainty that, notwithstanding the 
well known properties of the boron 
radical, supplemented by the teach- 
ings with respect to its particular 
uses and manner of use found in the 
later publications, for a quarter of a 
century the search for a specific for 
the blue mold decay of citrus fruit 
during transportation continued un- 
abated, but in vain. Chemicals of 
widely varying degrees of. toxicity 
were tried and abandoned. Every 
trial of new means, of whatsoever 
character, for reducing ‘the decay 
ended but in a return to the convic- 
tion that in the long taught and long 
practiced careful handling of the 
fruit and avoidance of wounds and 
bruises lay the only hope of mini- 
mizing the decay. In this practice, 
standing alone and unaided, every 
injured orange was a cull. If ship- 
ped, the injured orange became a 
potent agency for the spread of de- 
cay. To eliminate the loss arising 
directly from the exclusion of the 
injured orange and the far greater 
indirect loss from its inclusion, in- 
advertent or otherwise, in the ship- 
ment, a remedy supplementing care- 
ful handling was long desired and 
greatly needed. Brogden and Trow- 
bridge were the first to supply it. 
They departed from the idea that no 
relief was to be had save by more 
and more careful handling or by the 
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use of chemicals so toxic as to de- 


stroy the mold and spores and turn- 
ed to the use of a mold inhibiting 
reagent comprising the boric acid 
radical to render the surface of the 
fruit, and particularly the wounds, 
unfavorable as a medium for blue 
mold development. But their inven- 
tion, as I understand it, is not the 
mere use of borax or boric acid, nor 
of the use of that force in a specific 
manner, but it consists in the sub- 
jection of a specific object to the in- 
fluence of a specific force acting 
through a specific mode of applica- 
tion to produce a specific result. See 
Robinson on Patents §§261-263. Such 
process is nowhere found in the dis- 
closures of the prior art though it is 
true that, viewed retrospectively and 
ignoring the long unsuccessful search 
for a remedy, the claimed process 
would seem to be wanting in inven- 
tion over the disclosures of the prior 
art. Yet, I am convinced that the 
long, unsuccessful search must stand 
as a bar to such conclusion unless the 
failure sooner to abent to the claim- 
ed process is satisfactorily explained. 
Solved problems frequently beget 
conclusions that the solution was log- 
ically deducible from the prior art 
but such after-the-event views are 
unavailing when inconsistent with 
prior efforts and failures, particularly 
of the result was greatly needed and 
long sought. Walker, Secs. 26 and 42. 
The decay directly attributed to blue 
mold amounted in some cases to as 
much as 30 to 40 per cent. of the 
shipments. The resulting losses were 
enormous. Time and time again the 
shippers in their distress turned to 
the Department of Agriculture but 
to their inquiry the uniform answer 
throughout the years, until the in- 
vention of Brogden and Trowbridge, 
was the despairing one that nothing 
had been found that could be put in- 
to the wash that was effective a- 
gainst blue mold, that “the only 
thing to do is to keep the fruit free 
from injuries”, The only explanation 
offered by the defandant of the long 
search and failure is the theory that 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act of 
1906, 34 Stat. 768, acted as a deter- 
rent to the use of borax as a food 
preservative. But, aside from the fact 
that by the claimed only the skin 
or nonedible portion of the citrus 
fruit is impregnated with the borax, 
the record discloses that prior to the 
passage of the act the Department 
experimented with the treatment of 
citrus fruits with boric acid to pre- 
vent blue mold decay and abandon- 
ed the experiments because of the 
conclusion that no permanent check 
‘of the growth of the fungus was ob- 
tainable thereby. Moreover, it like- 
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wise discloses that thereafter the De- 
partment reported to the growers 
from time to time that it had ex- 
perimented with the use of antisep- 
tics, disinfectants and fungicides in 
the wash and that it had not obtain- 
ed any results that were worth not- 
ing. This evidence renders impossible 
a conclusion that the long delay in 
the arrival at the solution of the 
problem was attributable to the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. Consequently, 
I must conclude that invention was 
not wanting and that the process 
claims are valid unless invalidated by 
the alleged prior uses. 

The alleged prior uses relied upon 
are many. That borax was used in the 
preparation of citrus fruits for mar- 
ket by several persons prior to the 
date of the invention in suit cannot, 
I think, be seriously questioned. But 
borax is a cleaning agent and fre- 
quently used as a washing powder as 
well as an antiseptic and preserva- 
tive. That it was used by anyone 
prior to Brogden and Trowbridge 
for the purpose of preventing decay 
and in such manner as effectively to 
prevent decay or otherwise than as a 
washing powder is not established by 
the evidence with that degree of cer- 
tainty which is required with respect 
to prior uses. 

The cases relied upon to show in- 
validity of the product claims are 
cases dealing with a manufacture un- 
der the tariff acts and not under 
the patent law. That term, as used 
in the patent law, is broad enough, 
as I understand it, to include the pro- 
duct of the product claims in suit. 

As the claims in suit are valid and 
as the defendant not only uses bor- 
ax. but uses it in the specific manner 
and for the specific purpose called 
for by the claims in suit, the prayers 
of the bill must be granted. 

(Sgd.) HUGH M. MORRIS, 


J. 
August 3, 1927. ae 
A true copy. 
Attest :-— 
(Sgd. H. C, Mahaffy, Jr., 
Clerk. 
[Seal] 


Cover-Crops As A 


Factor in Citrus Pro- 
duction on the Ridge 


Continued from page 15 
Spring was limited because of the 
scarcity of seed. ‘The initial cost of 
seeding this crop is usually low and 
as it reseeds itself, this cost is es- 
pecially low. Crotalaria is a deep 
rooting legume which also has an a- 
bundance of lateral roots and a very 
vigorous grower. It fixes nitrogen in 
the soil each year equivalent to more 
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than 418 Ibs. of nitrate of soda per 
acre, The heavy yield of this plant 
makes it one of the largest produc- 
ers of humus per acre. 

Beggarweed, another legume ‘s 
gaining popularity as the growers 
learn that this crop must not be dis- 
turbed during the latter part of May 
and June. It produces a hay which 
many growers prize highly, but it 
is much better for the grove to leave 
the material lay on the ground after 
it is cut and form humus when plow- 
ed under. 

Cowpeas and velvet beans have to 
be seeded each year and thus their 
cost is greater than either of the a- 
bove. They are not as well adapted 
to Hidge soils as crotalaria. Crab 
grass and natal grass add to the 
humus content of the soil, but de- 
crease the nitrogen content, instead 
of increasing it. 


The Citrus In- 


dustry In Texas 
Continued from page 23 
better able to stand the depression. 
But these growers also may devote 
more atention to their truck crops 
and’ eotton and may neglect their 
groves. 

Florida growers would do well to 
watch the developments of the Texas 
citrus industry as they are now our 
competitors for some of the markets 
in the southwest and they produce 
grapefruit which are very sweet, 
juicy, and of high quality. 


Patent Office 
Grants Motion 








The U. S. Patent Office has re- 
cently granted the motion made by 
Harry R. Fulton and John J. Bow- 
man to dissolve the interferance in- 
stituted by Henry Grady Zellner, on 
the ground that Zellner has no right 
to make the claim contained in the 
Fulton and Bowman public service 
patent No. 1,571,938. The patent 
right is thus continued for the public 
use of “an improved process for pre- 
paring fresh fruits and vegetables for 
market, which comprises the appli- 
cation to the surface of such art- 
icles of an aqueous solution contain- 
ing the sodium oxide radical and the 
boric acid radical in equal propor- 
tions and of such a strength as to 
effectively retard the growth and de- 
velopment of the organisms that 
cause stem-end rot, blue-mold rot 
and other forms of decay.” 


Washing spoils the keeping qual- 
ity of eggs. 
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Florida Fruits and Vegetables 


Talk by J. Curtis Robinson, Secretary-Manager of the Growers & Shippers League of Florida, bhe- 
fore the Winter Haven Chamber of Commerce, July 27, 1927. 


“I consider it a privilege to meet 
with the business interests of the 
progressive city of Winter Haven. I 
have been asked by your president 
to say something about the trans- 
portation difficulties which Florida is 
now subject to in the distribution of 
its annual citrus crop. 

“It would take hours to describe 
the handicap which must be met or 
partially overcome in distributing 
our citrus output or attempting to 
widen its distribution. However, I 
will try to confine myself to the 
more important issues as I see them, 
giving you at least an intelligible 
picture of the situation as it is. 

“According to Commissioner 
Rhodes of the State Marketing Bu- 
reau Florida has 35,111,040 acres 
of land. There are 5,940,229 acres 
in farms, 2,022,284 acres in cultiva- 


tion and in 1925 we only harvested - 


1,269,050 acres of which 273,651 
acres was devoted to fruits and veg- 
etables. 

In 1924-25 we had 273,651 acres 
of bearing fruits and vegetables. In 
1925-26 we had 271,585 acres of 
bearing fruits and vegetables and 
produced 74,371 cars, The five years 
average is around 270,000 acres in 
bearing fruits and vegetables from 
which we produce an average of a- 
round 88,141 carloads annually on 
about 3-4 of 1% of the the area of 
the state. The acreage in bearing 
fruit trees is, I believe, increasing 
which the acreage in vegetables has 
been decreasing for the last two 
years. 

As citizens we are then vitally in- 
terested in the welfare of the fruit 
and vegetable industry. Before any 
industry or manufacturing concern 
can be successful it must be in a po- 
sition to ship its products to the 
markets upon just and reasonable 
rates. It must have rates reasonably 
competitive with other industries 
which produce the same kind of pro- 
ducts. 

You are located in a citrus pro- 
ducing community and I shall add- 
ress my remarks to the handicap un- 
der which Florida citrus shippers 
labor at present in the distribution 
of citrus. 

Geographically Florida is situated 
about 1200 to 1500 miles nearer the 
large consuming centers, the con- 
sumers of citrus fruit, than Califor- 
nia, its chief competitor. 


Florida’s present freight rate 


structure, however, does not give 
the state the benefit of its geograph- 
ic location and on the contrary it 
penalizes Florida in other respects 
which I will later point out. 

All shipping points in California 
are grouped in one origin zone for 
transcontinental shipping. 

In our recent line haul rate case 
we took the position that the rates 
from the entire state of Florida 
should be the same to each partic- 
ular destination and that the state 
should be given the benefit of its nat- 
ural geographical location, being lo- 
cated about 1200 miles nearer the 
markets than California. 

The carriers took the position that 
they should continue to penalize the 
points farthest south of Jacksonville. 
That rates from the central part of 
the State where the majority of the 
traffic is produced should be higher 
than from the northern part where 
there is little citrus production. They 
insisted that rates from points in the 
Southern part of the State should be 
higher than from the central part 
thus penalizing .southern producers 
still more because of a slightly long- 
er haul. While they insisted on pen- 
alizing these various communities 
for their natural geographical loca- 
tion, being farther from the markets 
than points in northern Florida, they 
refused even to consider giving Flor- 
ida as a state relatively lower rates 
to the markets because Florida as a 
state is about 1200 miles nearer the 
markets than California. 


The distance from Los Angeles to 
Boston is 3343 miles and to New 
York is 3139 miles while from the 
average producing points in Florida 
it is only 1427 miles to Boston and 
1195 miles to New York. The aver- 
age distance from Florida producing 
points to 25 leading markets is only 
1299 miles, while from Los Angeles 
to the same leading markets the av- 
erage distance is 2493 miles, almost 
twice as far. 


The carriers, however, insisted on 
protecting the natural geographical 
location of the cities of destination, 
that is so that there would be a high- 
er rate to Detroit than Toledo, Ohio. 
We made no objection to this, pro- 
vided reasonable maximum rates 
were prescribed to the northern bord- 
er points of destination, 

To expain this handicap more ful- 
ly, we have in Forida 63 groups of 
origin for citrus fruit containing a- 





bout 1700 points and covering a pro- 
ducing area of about 24,000 square 
miles. From these 63 different groups 
there are 382 different rates apply- 
ing from various groups to the same 
destination. By that I mean that the 
state is divided into groups of origin 
ranging from 1 to 63. Group 1 is 
Jacksonvile proper, Group 2 is Jack- 
sonville, when from beyond, and 
then the other groups have rates 
graduating higher as the remaining 
80 different. origin points are con- 
sidered. The rates are higher from 
each successive group south of Jack- 
sonville in relation to the distance 
which the point of origin is from 
Jacksonville. To illustrate—Group 4 
is the most northern point in the 
¢tate from which citrus fruit origin- 
ates. Beginning with Group 5, the 
rates are 1 cent higher per box than 
from Group 4. Group 6 is 2 cents 
higher than Group 5. With Cincin- 
nati as a destination, Group 63, is 
84 cents higher per box than from 
Group 4, and with New York the 
charge is 837% cents per box higher 
than from Group 4. 

Contrasted with this rate situation 
from Florida, California has one 
rate applying from all points of orig- 
in in the entire state, covering over 
60,000 square miles. You can see 
therefore that as the point of origin 
in Florida is located further distant 
from Jacksonville the shipper must 
pay a rate which is higher from 30 
points of origin than from the pro- 
ducing point nearest Jacksonville. 
From Winter Haven and Haines City 
the rates are 8% cents per box high- 
er to Cincinnati and 11 cents per box 
more to New York than from Group 
4, while from Lake Wales they are 
9% cents per box more to Cincinnati 
and 12 cents per box more to New 
York. 


Don’t you see therefore, that while 
Polk County produces over 26% of 
the citrus fruit and while more than 
75% of the citrus is produced in 
the central portion of the state or 
south thereof, the carriers are seek- 
ing to penalize continually the ship- 
pers located the most distant from 
Jacksonville because of their geo- 
graphical location, while denying the 
state itself the benefit of lower 
rates to the markets when our state 
is nearer the markets than is Cali- 
fornia. 


If a ‘shipper, located at Winter 
Haven ships a car te Atlanta, Ga., it 
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costs him 66% cents per box for 
freight under ventilation. If the car 
is rejected and he should want to 
divert it from Atlanta to Cincinnati, 
it would cost him 22% cents per box 
more or $81.00 per car. If he di- 
verted it from Cincinnati to In- 
dianapolis it would cost him 12 cents 
per box more than to Cincinnati or 
$43.30 per car. If rejected at In- 
dianapolis and he wanted to send 
the car to Chicago it would cost him 
4 cents per box more than to Indian- 
apolis or $14.40. If the car was then 
sent from Chicago to St. Paul, it 
would cost him an additional rate of 
19% cents per box to move the car 
from Chicago to St. Paul or $70.20. 
If the car is sent on to Butte, Mon- 
tana, it woud cost him 73% cents 
per box additional or $264.80 more 
per car than to St. Paul. In other 
words it would cost him $138.80 
more freight to Chicago than to At- 
lanta for 747 miles longer haul, 
$208.80 more St. Paul to Atlan- 
ta for 1157 miles longer haul, and 
$472.40 more to Butte than to At- 
anta for 2317 miles longer haul. 
The California shipper may ship a 
ear from Los Angeles to Denver, 
1529 miles, and if rejected, may 
send it on to Omaha, Nebraska 560 
miles further with no additional cost 
whatsoever, then to Chicago 483 
miles further without additional cost, 
then to Philadelphia, offering it to 
any or all markets enroute and not 
pay one cent more freight to Phila- 
delphia than if the car had been un- 
loaded at Denver although the car 


may have been hauled 1093 miles . 


further than if delivered at Denver. 

Distribution of Florida citrus are 
confronted with the handicap of pay- 
ing a rate which increases with the 
distance as we move our cars from 
market to market which California 
does not have to overcome. It makes 
no difference to a California shipper 
whether he sells at Denver or in the 
east; if he has in mind a certain f. 
o. b. price, the freight will be the 
same to every market, Denver, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Philadel- 
phia or New York. The California 
shippers do at present pay 8 cents 
per, 100 Ibs. more to deliver a car 
in Beston and New England terri- 
tory than if the car were delivered 
in Denver, but that additional 3 cents 
terminal charge is under attack by 
California shippers with good pros- 
pects of its elimination. 

Another handicap in the distribu- 
tion of Florida citrus is our restrict- 
ed distributive area. When cars are 


_ shipped to Waycross, Ga., for diver- 





sion, distributors must determine if 
the-car.can be sold.in territory east 
or west. of an imaginary line drawn 
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from Buffalo, New York down thru 
Potomac Yards, Washington, D. C. 
it must be sold east of the imaginary 
line described above or if sold west 
of that line, buyers or shippers must 
pay the rate to Buffalo, or Pittsburg 
and the additional freight rate local- 
ly from the imaginary line to the 
western destination. 

If the car is sent through the Cin- 
cinnati gateway and sent east of the 
imaginary line drawn from Buffalo 
to Pittsburg, the car is taxed the lo- 
eal freight rate rate from the Buffa- 
lo-Pittsburg line as a penalty in ad- 
dition to the rate to Buffalo or Pitts- 
burg. It is quite obvious how restrict- 
ed the distributive area is. 

California may divert a car from 
Denver to any point in the U. S. 
east of Denver without additional 
cost except as explained. California 
may route a car via the S. P. to New 
Orleans, thence to Cincinnati via 
Southern Railway and may offer it 
to any southern state, making deliv- 
ery at the same freight rate that it 
would cost to El Paso, New Orleans 
or Cincinnati. 

Is it any wonder then that the 
shippers who distribute Florida cit- 
rus are now before the Commission 
seeking a readjustment of our freight 
rate structure and a material reduc- 
tion in our rates. 

The late Edward Chambers, Vice- 
President of the Santa Fe R. R. in 
testifying before the ICC in one of 
the early Florida rate cases said of 
the rates from California in effect 
at that time, “That rate of $1.25 was 
to enable the California oranges to 
get into the markets east in compet- 
tition with the foreign oranges and 
Florida oranges’. When asked if it 
had eliminated Florida competition 
he said, “we do not hear much a- 
bout Florida competition.” 

Do you not think it worth while 
for Florida shippers to spend thous- 
ands of dollars in trying to secure 
a readjustment of the Florida freight 
rate structure to enable a freer and 
wider distribution of Forida citrus? 

You may ask why this is of any 
interest to you as merchants and bus- 
iness men of Winter Haven. It should 
need no further argument.—As a 
chain is as strong as its weakest link, 
so any community or business is as 
prosperous as its surrounding terri- 
tory. When the citrus industry, on 
which your business is largely de- 
pendent for support, is handicapped 
as I have described, in making dis- 
tribution of the fruit produced in the 
vicinity of Winter Haven, it seems 
to me it is very much in your inter- 
est to have a part in eliminating such 
rate in question together with other 
obstacles I have mentioned and until 
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these handicaps are permanently re- 
moved the industry cannot prosper 
as it would if placed on a rate equal- 
ity with California in the distribution 
of citrus. 

Winter Haven citizens are not 
alone in this respect. Every bank and 
every merchant in every town in the 
state licated in a citrus or trucking 
community is vitally dependent upon 
the results to be accompished for the 
growers and shippers by the Growers 
& Shippers League of Florida. 


Relation of Freight 
Rates to the Distribu- 
tion Fla. Perishables 


Continued from page 25 


rates which the carriers contend 
would reduce their revenue approxi- 
mately $1,250,000 annually on cit- 
rus, while on the other hand, by mis- 
calculation of the difference between 
the proposed minimum on citrus and 
vegetables and the relationship of 
the carload earnings on the two, the 
examiner actually recommended in- 
creases in the present vegetable rates 
which would more than offset the re- 
duction recommended on citrus. 

We have filed vigorous exceptions 
and our counsel pointed out in his ar- 
gument to the commission that the 
rates recommended by the examiner 
for citrus were not sufficiently low, 
that we need a revision of our rate 
structure, and that to charge as much 
for hauling 21,000 Ibs. of vegetables 
as for 32,000 Ibs. of citrus would be 
unjust and unreasonable on its face. 
We believe the data presented to the 
commission will justify a decision 
favorable to the Florida industries. 
It may mean as much as two million 
dollars annual saving to the latter. 

If we are successful you may read- 
ily see that it pays to study the rela- 
tion of freight rates to distribution 
and every grower will then undoubt- 
edly be happy in helping to support 
the organization which I represent 
whose duty it is to protect his inter- 
ests along these lines. 

Mr. Robinson used four charts to 
illustrate the points brought out in 
his talk. One chart showed that Cal- 
ifornia had one group of origin for 
citrus for 68,042 square miles of 
citrus production area, while Florida 
had 63 groups for a production area 
of 29,288 square miles. This chart 
also showed a profile map of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
way from Los Angeles to Chicago 
showing that California citrus must 
be lifted over four high points of 
Mountain Range reaching an aver- 
age at the four high points of 6748 
ft., 7248 ft., 7421 ft. and 6835 ft. 
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Mexican Fruit Worm Qua- 
rantine Ordered 


Movement of fruit from the dis- 
trict in Texas infested by the Mexi- 
can fruit worm will be governed on 
and after August 15 by quarantine 
regulations which Secretary of Ag- 
riculture William M. Jardine promul- 
gated on August 10. The territory 
placed under quarantine consists of 
Cameron, Hidalgo and Willacy Coun- 
ties in the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
in Texas. The products affected in- 
clude grapefruit, oranges, and all oth- 
er citrus fruits except lemons and 
sour limes; also peaches, apples, 
pears, plums, mangoes, _ sapotas, 
quinces, apricots, mameys, ciruelas 
and guavas. None of these may be 
shipped from the regulated areas, 
except grapefruit and certain other 
approved fruits which may be ship- 
ped under permits issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 

In announcing the quarantine, Sec- 
retary Jardine said: “In meeting this 
new menace to the fruit industries 
of the southern. United States the de- 
partment is undertaking to eradicate 
the pest, and all quarantine and con- 
trol measures are based on this idea. 
An attempt to eliminate it by star- 
vation is now in progress, During the 
present summer and for a period of 
about seven months beginning in 
March each successive year, all fruits 
on which the’ insects can feed or 
propagate are to be destroyed. If 
this proves successful, it is believed 
the shipment of fruit from the reg- 
ulated area, can be made safely, sub- 
ject to adjustment, during the 
months of October to February, in- 
clusive, under inspection and certi- 
fication of the orchards and fruit pro- 
duced.” 


Issuance of permits for shipments 
will be conditioned not only on the 
general maintenance of the _host- 
free-period throughout the area, but 
the quarantine order also states spe- 
cifically that the department will not 
issue permits, “for the movement of 
fruit grown in an orchard in which 
the host-free-period has not been 
maintained.” 


Additional precautions to prevent 
shipment of infested fruit include 
continuous orchard inspections and 
the immediate destruction of all fruit 
within an orchard or district found 
to be infested, or the processing of 
the fruit in a manner to destroy any 
insect life. 


The need for quarantine is said to 
have arisen through the natural 
spread of the Mexican fruit worm 


from fruits on sale in the markets of 
the Mexican towns opposite the A- 
merican ports of entry, the insect be- 
ing a native in Mexico. Since the in- 
festation appeared in Texas the Mex- 
ican authorities have been cooperat- 
ing in the attempted eradication 
measures. 


Notice of Quarantine No. 64, ‘With 
Regulations 


(Effective on and after August 15, 
1927) 


I, William M. Jardine, Secretary of 
Agriculture, have determined that it 
is necessary to quarantine the State 
of Texas to prevent the spread of an 
injurious insect known as the Mexi- 
can fruit worm (Anastrepha ludens 
Loew), new to and not heretofore 
widely prevalent or distributed with- 
in and throughout the United States. 

Now, therefore, under authority 
conferred by the plant quarantine 
act of August 20, 1912 (37 Stat. 
315), as amended by the act of Con- 
gress approved March 4, 1917 (39 
Stat. 1134, 1165), and having duly 
given the public hearing required 
thereby, I do quarantine the said 
State of Texas, effective on and after 
August 15, 1927, and by this Notice 
of Quarantine No. 64 do order that 
no fruits of any variety shall be 
shipped, offered for shipment to a 
common carrier, received for trans- 
portation, or carried by a common 
carrier, or carried, transported, mov- 
ed, or allowed to be moved inter- 
state from the said quarantined State 
in manner or method or under con- 
Gitions other than those prescribed 
in the rules and regulations promul- 
gated pursuant thereto: PROVIDED, 
That the restrictions of this quaran- 
tine and of the rules and regulations 
supplemental thereto may be limit- 
ed to the areas in the State of Tex- 
as now, or which may hereafter be, 
designated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as regulated areas when in 
the judgment of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture the enforcement of the a- 
foresaid rules and regulations as to 
such regulated areas shall be deem- 
ed adequate to prevent the spread of 
the Mexican fruit worm: PROVIDED 
FURTHER, That such limitation of 


‘the restrictions to the regulated a- 


reas shall be conditioned upon the 
said State providing for and enforc- 
ing such control measures with re- 
spect to such regulated areas as in 
the judgment of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture shall be deemed adequate 
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to prevent the spread of the Mexi- 
can fruit worm therefrom to other 
parts of the State. 

Done at the City of Washington 
this tenth day of August, 1927. 

Witness my hand and the seal of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

W. M. JARDINE 


(SEAL) Secretary of Agriculture 


Plans Outlin- 
ed For $1,500,000 
Storage Plant 


Preliminary plans for a mammoth 
cold storage plant in the Estuary 
zone, at Tampa, on the main line of 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway, were 
announced by Hamlett & Perry Bros. 
Inc. The total investment will be a- 
bout $1,500,000, it is said. 

The building is to cover a space 
200 by 350 feet and will be six stories 
high. Construction work will begin at 
an early date. Liberal space will be 
provided for the cold storage of or- 
anges and grapefruit, as that is one 
of Florida’s greatest needs at this 
time, in the opinion of officials of the 
company. Besides providing ample 
storage facilities for all jobbers in 
this territory, provision will be made 
to take care of branches of north- 
ern packers now in Tampa or who 
may wish to locate here in the fu- 
ture. 

It also is planned to provide plain 
storage space for goods not requiring 
a temperature below that of the out- 
side atmosphere with facilities for 
transfer of commodities from train to 
ship and from ship to train. Includ- 
ed in the plans is a complete and well 
equipped pre-cooling plant for the 
handling of all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables. 

The officers of the company back 
of the new enterprise are: J. C. Ham- 
lett, president; Clyde Perry, vice 
president and general manager, and 
F. R. Hamlett, secretary and trea- 
surer. 


“Whereas, this program promotes 
industry, thrift, efficiency, good citi- 
zenship and adds to the wealth of 


the Nation, the Southeastern -Live 
Stock Association this 24th day of 
November, 1922, does hereby en- 
dorse Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
and urges an expansion of the scope 
of this phase of Agricultural Exten- 
sion development.”—The Southeast- 
ern Live Stock Association. 


Large land owners who are not 
now deriving any income from: their 
holdings should consider a combina- 
tion of game and timbéf growing. 
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Cold Storage For 
Parcel Post Packages 


Uncle Sam has recently completed 
an electrically refrigerated cold stor- 
age room in the postoffice at St. Pet- 
ersburg, Fla., to safeguard the par- 
cel post shipments of perishable food- 
stuffs mailed at this postoffice. This 
first use of refrigeration by the post- 
office department indicates that the 
department’s attention has been turn- 
ed to the need of providing adequate 
protection for foodstuffs shipped 
through parcel post channels. 

This governmental use of refriger- 
ation can be of vital importance to 
every farmer if carried to a stage 
where it is generally adopted in all 
postoffices. 

The cold storage room at the St. 
Petersburg postoffice is being used 
for the care of both outgoing and in- 
coming parcel post packages which 
contain perishable foodstuffs. During 
the winter months, great quantities 
of Florida fruits are sent from St. 
Petersburg to northern addresses 
through the parcel post division, and 
the refrigeration equipment now in- 
sures that these packages will be kept 
in good condition until they are plac- 
ed on the trains or are delivered to 
St. Petersburg addresses. 

The room is 13 by 8 feet. It is 
built in the new parcel post station 
which is an adjunct to St. Peters- 
burg’s famous outdoor postoffice. By 
means of the Frigidaire equipment, 
temperatures in this room are main- 
tained steadily between 36 and 42 
degrees. 

It has been pointed out by refrig- 
eration engineers that similar equip- 
ment in all postoffices would encour- 
age the more liberal use of parcel 
post as a means of quick transporta- 
tion for small orders of perishable 
foodstuffs. The farmer, whose mar- 
ket now extends in a radius of only 
a few miles from his own acres, 
would be able to use the mails in 
selling his small orders over a much 
wider territory. Adaption of the same 
principle to parcel post sections in 
mail cars would make the chain of 
refrigeration complete from the time 
a package of foodstuffs is mailed at 
the postoffice in one city until it is 
taken out for delivery from the post- 
office in the city of destination. 


Rooters 


Max Brumbaugh announces that 
he is going to enter the hog calling 
contest, and he asks that all his 
friends come out to root for him.— 
Brown Bull. 
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Specialization 


Years of scientific research, years of practical 


experience including the actual production 
of Citrus Fruits and Truck Crops, years of 
study of better factory methods have gone 
into this business. Profits of years also have 
been put back into it, to enable it better to 
serve. 


We endeavor to do but one thing, to afford the 


best and most practical aid in combatting 
each insect, fungus and pest which menaces 
the production of Better Fruit and Better 
Crops. If we do not concern ourselves with 
other things, it is because of the size and im- 
portance of our own particular task. 


A generation of specialized activity has built 


for us the largest factory of its kind in the 
United States. It has given experience and 
facilities such as only specialization makes 
possible. 


More than forty connections, embracing our 


direct representatives, dealers and agencies, 
augmented by conveniently located ware- 
housed stocks in central points throughout 
the Citrus and Trucking centers enables us 
to serve with an understanding and effec- 
tiveness as only specialists can. 


Schnarr & Company 


Florida’s Oldest, Standard Line 


Orlando, Florida 


Winter Haven, Florida 
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Date Culture In Egypt and 
Sudan Furnishes Lessons 
to American Growers 


Some ideas new to American date 
culture are described by Silas C. Ma- 
son, horticulturist in the Bureau of 
Plant Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in a new 
bulletin on date culture in Egypt 
and the Sudan. Of particular inter- 
est is the Egyptian commercial traffic 
in unopened flowers cut from the 
male tree and supplied to garden 
owners for pollinating their palms. 
The practice of cutting the unopen- 
ed spathe, or male flower, has ad- 
vantages over the American method 
in that no pollen is wasted. 


Other practices in the cuiture, 
harvesting, and marketing of the 
numerous varieties of dates are of 
interest to the American grower. The 
utilization of the date-palm by-pro- 
ducts is discussed in considerable de- 
tail and suggestions offered for de- 
veloping the practice in this coun- 
try. 

Egypt, with more than 12,000,000 
people and no deciduous forests, al- 
lows no part of a tree to go to waste, 
according to Mr. Mason. Aside from 
the fruit, every part of the date 
palm has a value made possible by a 
surplus of low-priced labor. The 
strong, elastic midribs of the great 
date leaves are made into crates and 
containers of many sizes for many 
purposes. The work is done with pa- 
tient skill by poorly paid hand labor. 
American date palms, like those in 
Egypt, must be pruned by removing 
12 to 20 lower leaves each year. 
With several hundred thousand trees 
to be pruned annually as a necessity, 
it becomes an important economic 
problem whether the leaves are to be 
treated as so much rubbish to be cart- 
ed out and burned or whether under 
American labor conditions, they can 
be made to serve some useful pur- 
pose and at least pay the cost of 
their removal. 


In southern California, in the date- 
growing districts, the chief product 
calling for special containers is the 
Bermuda onion crop, which is pack- 
ed in bushel folding crates. About 
500,000 crates are required annual- 
ly for the crop of the Coachella Val. 
ley. With a planting of 50 trees to 
the acre, which is the usual number, 
10,000 acres of date palms would 
furnish, as an otherwise waste pro- 
duct, leaf ribs enough to make crates 
for the average onion crop of the 
valley At present rates of increase, 


says Mr. Mason, such a date-palm 
acreage will soon be reached and 
passed. 

Similar crates could also be used 
by the muskmelon and lettuce in- 
dustries which have developed enor- 
mously in the Imperial Valley. Such 
use would create a demand for all 
the date-leaf ribs that could be pro- 
duced in the largest development of 
the date industry possible in Califor- 
nia valleys. 

A copy of the bulletin, which is 
designated as Department Bulletin 
1457-D, may be obtained by writing 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Growers Urged to Get 
Whitefly Fungus Now 
And Apply it Early 


The Entomological Department of 
the State Plant Board desires to urge 
those citrus growers who expect to 
use fungus for the control of white- 
flies-this summer to get their supply 
early, preferably during the next two 
weeks. As the plant Board plans to 
move its offices and laboratories in- 
to the new Horticultural Building 
sometime during August, facilities 
for the proper keeping of the sea- 
son’s supply of fungus will be tem- 
porarily interfered with. Hence grow- 
ers are urged to get their supply at 
once as otherwise delays may be un- 
avoidable. It is also considered best 
to apply fungus early in the season, 
especially in groves in which but 
little or no fungus is now present. 

A liberal supply of the red white- 
fly-fungus (Red Aschersonia) is a- 
vailable. None of the yellow kind is a- 
vailable as Plant Board entomolo- 
gists were successful in producing 
only a very limited supply. A cul- 
ture consists of the amount of fun- 
gus that can conveniently be grown 
in a pint wide-mouth bottle and when 
mixed with the proper amount of 
water is sufficient for spraying an 
acre of trees. 

The cost is one dollar per culture, 
transportation charges prepaid by the 
Plant Board. 

Directions for applying fungus are 
furnished with each shipment. 


Lice and mites multiply fast in hot 
weather. Watch the poultry flock 
and houses closely. 
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Plant Board Places 


Quarantine Against 
Serious Citrus Pest 


The Florida State Plant Board has 
placed restrictions against the entry 
into Florida of hosts of the Mexican 
fruit fly or Morelos orange worm 
from three counties of Texas, where 
this serious orange pest has been 
found to occur. Rule 51 of the Board 
which promulgates these restrictions, 
is as follows: 

“By reason of the serious situa- 
tion created through the recent dis- 
covery of the presence in certain 
areas in the State of Texas of the 
Mexican fruit fly or Morelos orange 
maggot and in order to prevent the 
introduction of this pest into the 
State of Florida the shipment into or 
delivery within the State of Florida 
of all host fruits of the Mexican 
fruit fly, including citrus, apple, 
plum, quince, peach, pear, mango, 
Achras sapote, mamey, Annona and 
guava originating in or shipped from 
the counties of Cameron, Hidalgo 
and Willacy, or from such other ad- 
ditional areas in the States of Texas 
as may hereafter be found to be in- 
fested by the Mexican fruit fly, is 
hereby prohibited. All such fruits ar- 
riving in the State of Florida in vio- 
lation of this rule shall be subject 
to immediate confiscation and de- 
struction.” 


To Take Place Upon 
Pana fen eee, 


7 AAK s— 

Dr. Mortimer D. Leonard, ento- 
mologist and pathologist upon the 
staff of the Florida Agricultural Sup- 
ply Co., and the Wilson & Toomer 
Fertilizer Co., has resigned to leave 
shortly for Ithaca, New York, where 
he will assume a professorship upon 
the faculty of Cornell University. 

Dr. Leonard made a wide circle 
of friends during the time he pur- 
sued his work in Florida, but in re- 
turning to Cornell he is in a sense 
returning home, for it was from 
Cornell he came to Florida. at the re- 
quest of Prof, Bayard F. Floyd. 

Dr. Leonard terminates his connec- 
tion with the Florida Agricutural 
Supply Co. on August 13, and short- 
ly thereafter will go north in order 
to establish himself at Ithaca in ad- 
vance of the opening of the scholas- 
tic year there. 


I believe in working when you 
work, playing when you play, and in 
giving and demanding a square deal 
in every act of life-—Edwin Osgood 
Groover. 
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First Cottage of 


West Florida Club 
Camp Constructed 


The permanent camp for club boys 
and girls of West Florida came one 
step nearer to actuality last week 
with the building of the first cottage 
and the clearing of some of the land. 
The camp is located in the Florida 
National Forest on the Choctawhat- 
chee bay at Stake Point, in Okaloosa 
County. It will serve the 10 counties 
west of the Apalachicola River. 

When the camp is completed it 
will consist of an auditorium, a din- 
ing room, a workshop, and 20 cot- 
tages. The first cottage was built and 
a well driven last week. 

This week the club boys of Oka- 
loosa and Jackson counties are hold- 
ing their annual camp there. Next 
week club boys of Washington and 
Bay counties will be encamped there, 
and will be followed the next week 
by Escambia County boys. By next 
summer the camp will be in much 
better shape to care for encamp- 
ments and both boys and girls of the 
territory will hold their camps there. 

Club members of West Florida re- 
cently contributed a carload of fat 
hens to help pay for the furniture 
needed at the camp. 


Polk County Club 
Camp is Enlarged 


Camp Miller, the Polk county camp 
for home demonstration club girls, 
has recently been enlarged and is 
now in shape to care for more than 
100 campers at one time. This is 
the only permanent county camp for 
home demonstration club girls in the 
state, and was established in 1922. 
The improvements this year have 
doubled its capacity. 

The property was donated by Mr. 
J. T. Miller of Haines City and the 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has helped with financing it. Twenty 
acres of land are included in the 
camp property. There are 1,800 club 
g'ris in Polk County, supervised by 
the home demonstration agents, Miss 
Lois Godbey, Miss Mosel Preston, and 
Miss Bernice Lyle. 


I think boys’ and girls’ club work 
is one of the best pieces of construc- 
tive work that has been started, and 
I hope it will grow, because its educa- 
tional activities will do more than 
anything I know of to help keep the 
boys and girls on the farm.—Charles 
Donnelly, President Northern Pacific 
Railway. 
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DO YOU REALIZE THE UNRIVALLED 
SUPREMACY OF 


BORAX 


AS A MEANS OF CONTROLLING 
BLUE MOLD? 


THE BROGDEX SYSTEM 
“BROGDITE” (Borax) to reduce decay 


“BROGDEX” to retard aging, withering and shrinkage 


INVITES COMPARISON 


With the ordinary method of washing fruit. 

With any chemical treatment you may be using or consid- 
ering, which does not contain borax. 

e shall be glad to send our representative to make for 
you comparative tests which tell the story and from which you 
can draw your own conclusions. 

The method of testing we use is similar to that employed by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and is based on 
correct principles. 

There is no string to this offer. There is absolutely no obli- 
gation incurred by you and no charge to you for making this 
test. We welcome the opportunity to prove to you that the Brog- 
dex System is the best system for controlling blue mold and we 
believe that the test will convince you. 


AND THE BROGDEX SYSTEM GOES FURTHER 


It also provides the fruit with a thin coating of paraffin 
which slows up the wilting and drying out and holds your fruit so 
that it reaches the consumer without showing signs of age or 
wilting. 

The experts of the United States Department of Agriculture 
have investigated the borax treatment during the last couple of 
years and have pronounced it highly effective for controlling 
both blue mold and stem end rot. 

We control the exclusive rights for Florida under U. S. Pat- 
ent 1,529,461 covering the borax treatment, 


Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc. 


B. C. Skinner, President 
Plant at Thirteenth Street and Cumberland 


(Just south of Lafayette) 
The Estuary 


Tampa, Florida 
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The Clearing House 
Continued from page 6 


Lloyd S. Tenny, who occupies the 
position of Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in the De- 
partment, It is he who has direct 
charge of marketing operations and 
matters of the nature involved in 
the proposed Clearing House. 


Mr. Tenny went into matters at 
length with us, and invited the freest 
discussion from us. We rather speed- 
ily got along together; and shortly 
it was unanimously agreed that Mr. 
Tenny should prepare and forward 
to us in Florida a plan of operation 
which should approximate our needs 
here. We parted with every good 
feeling for the officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and their 
assistants and returned to Florida. 


Here we received shortly after the 
first of July from Mr. Tenny not 
one plan but three plans. The idea 
was that we should pick the one 
which in our opinion most accurate- 
ly fitted present Florida conditions 
and our needs, or combine the best 
features to our requirements. 

Then Mr. Tenny personally came 
down here, and we held in Orlando 
on July 20 a meeting with him which 
carried us a long way further on our 
road to the proposed Clearing House. 
At the Orlando meeting Mr. Tenny 
made the Department’s proposals 
very clear to everyone present, and 
a number of other shipping concerns 
were represented who did not have 
representatives upon the committee 
which went to Washington, for that 
committee was necessarily limited. 

Fortunately for us the proposed 
Clearing House for Florida shippers 
is not the first experience in this line 
which Mr. Tenny and the other exe- 
cutives of the Department have had. 
On the contrary, they have had a 
lot of similar experience in numbers 
of highly similar efforts. Conditions 
being different in different districts 
they have not found it practicable to 
follow any cut-and-dried plan. There- 
fore there has been considerable var- 
iation between the different methods 
of organization, Some of these are 
said to have functioned admirably, 
some not so well, and some are ad- 
mitted to be far from successes for 
one reason or another. 

At the Orlando meeting Mr. Tenny 
outlined for us the principal points 
of major endeavor which they felt 
we should agree upon and get to- 
gether to accomplish. In doing this 
he gave us the benefit of the experi- 
ence in other sections, and his own 
knowledge of what has been a work- 
able procedure and what has not. Tle 
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shippers present by vote accepted all 
the recommendations made to us by 
him on behalf of the Department. 
Seemingly that puts us quite a way 
down the road toward the organiza- 
tion and operation of the Clearing 
House, 

There remains, however, no incon- 
siderable job before us. There must 
be a contract between all the ship- 
pers who are to enter into the Clear- 
ing House; that involves a lot of de- 
tail to incorporate all the provisions 
which we are generally agreed upon 
now, and there are a lot of fine legal 
details which cannot be_ ignored. 
There must be a constitution and by- 
laws for the organization. There must 
be contracts to run between the var- 
ious shippers who are members of the 
Clearing House and the thousands of 
growers in Florida whom they serve. 
There is yet a lot of detail to be 
worked out, but a committee is at 
work on the job. The approval of the 
entire membership of the Fruitman’s 
Club must then be sought, naturally 
enough, for the work of the com- 
mittee. Time will be required to get 
everything ship-shape; but in view 
of the manner in which practically 
every Florida shipper has approach- 
ea the whole matter it does not seem 
too optimistic to say that we “are on 
our way.” 


There seems no doubt in the mind 
of anyone that the Florida citrus in- 
dustry should be able to profit large- 
ly from the operation of a Clearing 
Houre such as has been proposed to 
us. Further, given a certain amount 
of satisfactory experience with that, 
who knows how many other efforts 
for the common good of the industry 
we may be able to evolve later. 


When, however, the final details 
are completed and the Clearing 
House is in operation, with all the 
benefits it may bring and the added 
benefit of a federal statistician right 
here in Florida to work with us and 
handle our figures, then the whole 
structure will rest squarely upon the 
shoulders of the citrus growers of 
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Florida. 

If those growers prove willing to 
work with the Clearing House in the 
same manner which shippers are ex- 
pected to do, then the structure will 
stand upon a firm foundation, and 
great ultimate good for the Florida 
industry should follow. If, however, 


R t FLORIDA’S 
OMFS | CAFEST INVESTMENT 
8% AUTHORIZED 

with Capital $2,000,000 

100% | Jc.srematrtis, 


Security| Lareland, Florida 


Ol 
Light Plants, Automatic 
Water Plants and Elec- 
tric Refrigerators 
CHARLES GREENE CO. 


1221 Florida Ave. Phone 3477 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
ofr 
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HOTEL 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Where Colonial Hospitality and 
Reasonable Rates Prevail 


Radio in every room 

RATES: $3.00, 00, $5,00 
The newest and finest hotel in the 
South, setting new standards in policy 
facilities and service. Rates posted in 
every room. Tub and shower, electric 
fan, steam heat, and circulating ice 
water in every room. Centrally located. 
Garage in same block. Write for book- 
let. 


ROBERT KLOEPPEL, Owner 
W. GAINER THIGPEN, Manager 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 
Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


European Plan, Fireproof 


300 Rooms With Baths 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 
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the growers will not support the 
Clearing House, do not prove willing 
to contract definitely that their fruit 
shall go to the markets only through 
some one or the other member of 
the Clearing House, then the whole 
structure will fall, 

It will not be necessary for any 
grower to contract to market only 
through some particular agency or 
distributor in order to support the 
Clearing House. It will be necessary, 
however, for growers to be willing 
to contract to allow their fruit to go 
to market only through some mem- 
ber. A grower cannot expect to with- 
draw from the Clearing House, that 
is cease dealing with Clearing House 
members in order to deal with some 
possible non-member, any more than 
can any distributor or agency. And, 
if it should be, though we hope it 
never will be, that some distributor 
er agency in ihe Clearing House show 
bad faith at some time in the fu.ure 
cnd it be necessary that it or he shall 
be expelled and denied the benefits 
of the organization, then those grow- 
ers whom it or he has been serving 
must be under the necessity of find- 
ing some oiher Clearing House mem- 
ber who is acceptable to them, else 
expulsion would mean nothing; and 
there would be lacking the compul- 
sion to act in good faith which it is 
deemed necessary if the Clearing 
House is to be the success it should. 


Hearing on Car Rental 
Charges for Bananas 
in Refrigerator Cars 


Advice has just been received by 
the Growers and Shippers League of 
ithe assignment for hearing at Jack- 
sonville on October 1, 1927 of the 
case of the Fruit Dispatch Company 
and Banana Sales Corporation vs. 
the Atlantic Coast Line Roalroad et 
al, and the Jacksonville Traffic Bu- 
reau and Fruit Distributors, Incor- 
porated, vs, the Seaboard Air Line 
in Dockets 19688 and Sub, No. 1. 

This investigation involves an at- 
tack by the Fruit Dispatch Company 
and others against the railroads’ pro- 
posal to charge $5.00 for the use of 
refrigerator cars with dry bunkers 
and $12.50 for refrigerator cars with 
ice in the bunkers in addition to the 
refrigeration rate. 

The Growers and Shippers League 
of Florida intervened in this com- 
plaint representing the interests of 
the fruit and vegetable shippers of 
the State and will participate in the 
hearing. Those who have joined with 
the coniplainants are the American 
Fruit and Vegetable Shippers Asso- 
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ciation, a national organization of 
Chicago, the Mobile Chamber of 
Commerce and Business League, the 
Banana Sales Corporation, the Mex- 
ican Traders Steamship Company, 
The Carolina Shippers Association, 
Incorporated, and the Southern 
Traffic League. 

The case will undoubtedly attract 
national attention because of the ef- 
fect on the part of the carriers to 
make a charge for the use of refrig- 
erator cars in this traffic, which is 
not made upon traffic imported thru 
the ports of New Orleans, New York 
or Baltimore, neither is a charge 
made for the use of refrigerator 
cars on all the important fruit and 
vegetable tonnage moved from the 
state of California. For this reason it 
is expected the cars will have nation- 
al recognition. 


Standard Growers 
Removes to New 
Orlando Quarters 


The Standard Growers Exchange 
has moved its offices from the foim- 
er quarters in the Yowell-Drew Build- 
ing, Orlando, to the second floor of 
the McKenney-Rylander Building ai 
108 North Orange Ave., Orlando. 
The McKenney-Rylander Bldg. is at 
the northwest corner of Orange Ave. 
and Washington St., one block north 
of the company’s former location, 

When the H. C. Schrader Co. was 
launched it began business upon the 
fourth floor of the then Yowell- 
Duckworth (now Yowell-Drew) build- 
ing in Orlando. As its operations ex- 
panded it took in more room upon 
the same floor. When the Di Giorgio 
interests acquired control of the 
Schrader company and it eventually 
became the Standard Growers Ex- 
change, the offices remained in the 
same location. 

According to Victor B. Newton, 
general manager of the Standard 
Growers Exchange, the present move 
was unpremeditated, but was made 
necessary by impending expansion of 
the Yowell-Drew department store, 
which will require utilizing the floor 
formerly occupied by the Standard. 
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FERTILIZERS FOR FLORIDA FRUITS AND FARM CROPS 


SIMON PURE AND GEM BRANDS 


“TIME TRIED AND CROP TESTED” 
Forty years Satisfactory — to Florida Growers 
spe ver. 

Order now and save money by getting our REDUCED JUNE FIRST 
price list before buying. Fair prices, Quality Fertilizers, Prompt Service. 
E. O. PAINTER FERTILIZER COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Long dry 
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Deuces Wild 


Daddy: “What it is?” 

Doctor: “Twins.” 

Daddy: “The deuce.”—Grinnell 
Malteaser. 
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Let Nature 
Help You 


Now that 
rains have started, your 


the Summer 
grounds will grow into 
greater beauty every day 
if you will only give them 
the opportunity by 


Planting Now! 


Trees, plants and shrub- 
bery planted out now will 
soon become a part of the 
setting and by fall their 
growth will give your 
grounds that appearance 
of permanance and digni- 


ty so much desired. 


Visit us at Oneco or write 


for our Summer Price List. 


Reasoner Brothers’ 


ROYAL PALM NURSERIES 


Box 1232 


Oneco, Florida 
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Important Fruit Districts of 
Argentina Apparently Free 
from Fruit Fly 


As a result of a resurvey of the 
principal fruit-growing districts of 
central Argentina, the United States 
Department of Agriculture announces 
they are apparently free from fruit 
fly infestation. This resurvey is be- 
ing made by Max Kisliuk, Jr., an en- 
tomologist of the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board, of the department. Mr. 
Kisliuk arrived in Buenos Aires on 
February 16, and has been actively 
engaged since that time in coopera- 
tion with representatives of the Ar- 
gentine Department of Agriculture in 
field examinations of the principal 
fruit districts of central Argentina. 
The districts thus far examined are 
comparable to the deciduous fruit- 
growing sections of the United 
States. Mr. Kisliuk’s surveys are now 
being extended to the subtropical 
and tropical districts which have 
been known to be infested with one 
or more of the Western Hemisphere 
fruit flies. 


On the basis of agreements reach- 
ed with the Argentine Embassy in 
Washington, Argentine fruits of the 
crop of 1926-27 have been permitted 
entry under inspection on the basis 
of limitation of such shipments with 
adequate controls, to those from the 
central and southern provinces, which 
were believed by Argentina to be 
entirely free from fruit fly invasion 
—a belief which this resurvey has 
therefore confirmed. The agreement 
with Argentina includes the rejec- 
tion of all shipments should any in- 
festation of the fruit be discovered 
as a result of inspection at port of 
entry. 

The necessity for a resurvey of 
Argentine fruit districts in connec- 
tion with the crop of 1926-7 arises 
from the fact that two shipments of 
grapes of the crop of 1925-6 which 
were reported to have originated in 
Mendoza, one of the principal cen- 
tral fruit districts of Argentina, 
were found to be infested with fruit 
fly maggots, possibly either of the 
West Indian fruit fly or of the Med- 
iterranean fruit fly, or both. Prompt- 
ly on this discovery all permits au- 
thorizing the entry of grapes from 
Argentina were canceled pending 
the results of resurveys, in the con- 
duct of which the United States of- 
fered to participate. It later develop- 
ed that the infested fruit in question 
originated not in Mendoza but sev- 


eral hundred miles farther north, 


in a more tropical region, and it was 
on the basis of this determination 
and the controls already referred to 
under which the entry of Argentine 
fruit was conditionally authorized 
for the season 1926-7. 

Early in 1925, in connection with 
the original consideration of the 
question of entry of Argentine fruits, 
a survey was made of the principal 
fruit districts of that country by a 
representative of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This sur- 
vey indicated that the important 
fruit districts of San Pedro, Men- 
doza, and San Juan, were free from 
fruit fly invasion, and on this finding 
further exports to the United States 
were authorized, as already indicat- 
ed, from central and southern Ar- 
gentina through northern ports und- 
er permit on the basis of inspection 
at port of entry. 

The department points out that 
while fruit fly damage is known in 
the tropical and subtropical portions 
of Argentina, these sections are sep- 
arated by several hundred miles 
from the central and southern dis- 
tricts of Argentina, from which ex- 
ports are permitted to the United 
States. The entry now authorized of 
Argentine fruit from the districts 
concerned is based on evidence that 
these provinces are not now or never 
have been infested by the Mediter- 
ranean or other fruit flies. This per- 
mission, therefore, is fully in accord 
with the department’s action in pro- 
hibiting entry of fruit from count- 
ries or important districts thereof 
known to be infested by the Medit- 
erranean or other fruit flies. 


The State Plant Board at its reg- 
ular monthly meeting held at Jack- 
sonville, Florida, July 11, 1927, re- 
pealed its Rule No. 48, prohibiting 
the shipment into Florida of green 
beans, grean peas, etc., from certain 
states known to be infested by the 
Mexican bean beetle, unless accom- 
panied by special permit. By reason 
of this action, green beans and green 
peas may now be accepted for trans- 
portation into Florida without per- 
mit. 


Family reunions are a good way of 
getting members of the fold togeth- 
er. The summer season is a good 


time for them. 
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THERE ISA 
DIFFERENCE IN 
FERTILIZER 


| The next application of 
Fertilizer that you apply 
to your grove will mean 
considerable as to the 


Quality of Fruit 


Use 


Oranye Belt Brands 


“Quality Fertilizers” 
for 


“Quality Fruit” 


The Newark Company 
Incorporated 


CARLOT DISTRIBUTORS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FRUITS AND PRODUCE 
159 SO. ORANGE ST. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Latest Farm News Direct 


from the Nation’s Capital 


KNOW the latest FACTS right from Wash- 
ington, the center of farm news. The Nation- 
al Farm News. Is an independent weekly 
newspaper edited for farmers and rural folks 
by men who know agriculture. Prints truth- 
ful “first hand” news and information 

not found in other newspapers. NOTH- C 
ING ELSE LIKE IT. Lge - = trial sub- 
scription offer 10 oa 


every new subscriber. Send 10c 


in coin or stamps to— 


THE NATIONAL FARM NEWS 
—— G St. - Dept. Washington, 


Valuable cent. of Washington 
FREE FREE and POSTPAID to 
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Names 12 Ways in Which 
Cooperative Market- 


ing Helps 


“Cooperative marketing is a busi- 
ness, and not a cause or a religion”, 
says Dr. C. V. Noble, head of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics 
at the Florida Experiment Station. 
“It must depend for its success upon 
giving better service and returning 
higher profits to the producer than 
is being accomplished by other types 
of marketing organizations. A co- 
operative marketing organization 
should concentrate its efforts primar- 
ily upon obtaining a permanently 
higher net return to the farmer for 
his products.” 

Dr. Noble then gives 12 sugges- 
tions which he believes are among the 
best ways in which cooperative mar- 
keting can help. 

1. By orderly production. 
Through organized efforts, consumer 
demand as to quantity and quality 
can be most effectively studied. The 
next step is to produce what is want- 
ed when it is wanted. 


2. By orderly marketing. This 
means the employment of properly 
trained men to see that the products 
are well distributed. 

8. By grading and standardizing 
the product. When products of known 
quality are furnished, higher prices 
to the consumer are justifiable. Grad- 
ing and standardizing are economi- 
cally practicable with a large volume 
of production. 

4, By proper packing. A uniform 
and reliable container for the prod- 
uct is essential. 

5. By obtaining better transpor- 
tation rates. Carload shipments cut 
down the cost of transportation to an 
appreciable extent. Further reduc- 
tions may be obtained by organized 
effort in keeping transportation com- 
panies informed in advance of ship- 
ping needs. 

6. By finding uses for poorer 
grades of products, This is closely 
allied with the surplus problem, for 
what may be a marketable grade of 
a product in a season of over-pro- 
duction. Continuous effort should be 
placed upon finding new ways of 
using otherwise wasted products, and 
this is practicable only in the case 
of organizations handling large vol- 
umés, 

7. By advertising in order to 
reach new: markets or increase the 

~demand in established markets. This 
_is praeticable only with a.standardiz- 


ed product, and with the assurance 
that the demand can be met when 
created. 

8. By orderly buying of farm 
supplies. Cooperative buying is at 
times as important in creating sav- 
ings as‘is cooperative selling. 

9. By disseminating market in- 
formation. 

10. By supplying sufficient stor- 
age facilities for the product until 
needed by the manufacturer or ulti- 
mate consumer. 

11. By greater ease in obtaining 
credit for the orderly marketing of 
the product. 

12. By all the advantages that at- 
tend a large volume of business. It 
is only with a large volume of the 
product that an orderly system of 
marketing is possible. Specialization 
in the many marketing services pays 
when the volume of the product is 
such as to keep the specialist fully 
occupied with his services, 

Cooperative marketing organiza- 
tions should avoid waste of the agri- 
cultural product, should avoid waste 
of human effort, and should cut down 
to a minimum the expenses incurred 
in marketing unfit products that will 
ultimately be dumped. 


CROSS STATE HIGHWAY . 
BOND ISSUE IS SOLD 


The second allotment of $1,000,- 
000 worth of bonds voted to build 
the Atlantic and Gulf Cross State 
highway, amounting to $250,000, 
were sold July 22 by the board of 
bond commissioners to C. A. Steed & 
Son of West Palm Beach, at a price 
of 95. 

There still remains a quarter mil- 
lion dollars worth of the issue to be 
sold. The funds derived from this 
sale, together with the proceeds from 
the first is estimated to complete all 
the grading, trestle work and bridges 
on the route of the highway from 
Vero Beach to the Polk county line. 


Mow the pasture to cut briars and 
bushes and keep weeds from going 
to seed, 


Chickens that are to be fattened 
should receive soft feed that can be 


-quickly and easily digested. 
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Children should have candy as a 

dessert and not at all hours of the 
day. 


SPRAY 


Thoroughly 


Remember—VOLCK is a 
contact spray. It must HIT 
the insect to 3 effective (and 
when it hits the insect it IS 
effective). 








Thoro work is made easier by 
the fact that VOLCK is pleasant 
to use. It does not irritate the 
eyes, burn the skin, or have any 
objectionable odor. 


Moreover, it is the only oil spray 
combining real killing effective- 
ness with the necessary margin 
of safety for summer application 
to citrus trees. 


For real control and safety 
for fruit and foliage, spray 
your grove with VOLCK. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CO. 


O. R. BLOIS, DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 
61 W. JEFFERSON ST. ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


VOLCK 


—the scientific spray 





150-318 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 


orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
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Increased Agri- 
cultural Production 
in Porto Rico 


The production of sugar cane, the 
leading crop'in Porto Rico, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, was 
the largest in the history of the is- 
land despite the lowest price of sug- 
ar since 1914, according to a report 
of the Porto Rico Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station just issued. 

Agricultural production in general 
showed an increase. This is attribu- 
ted to greater use of improved meth- 
ods of fertilization and cultivation, 
practicing rational systems of rota- 
tion, growing better varieties of crop 
plants, and improvement of _live- 
stock. The station believed to have 
been the first to introduce register- 
ed horses, cattle, and pigs into the 
country. By crossing native cows 
with purebred sires, it has developed 
a herd carrying fifteen-sixteenths 
Guernsey blood, with greatly increas- 
ed milk production over that of the 
native stock. A few purebred heifers 
have been: added to the station herd, 
but the practical breeder is advised 
for the present to build up his herd 
by introducing purebred sires. 

Profits from raising cattle for 
dairy purposes promise to exceed 
those from any other branch of ani- 
mal industry, says the report. The de- 
mands for both beef and dairy pro- 
ducts continue to increase, but pro- 
bably the greatest demand at present 
is for fresh milk, which brings the 
highest returns of any of the dairy 
products. The station, however, has 
shown that sweet cream butter and 
several kinds of cheese can easily be 
made and that a surplus of milk can 
be converted into salable products 
for local consumption. 

The station is also aiding the ag- 
riculture of the island by breeding 
high-yielding, drought-resistant, and 
disease-resistant plants, in devising 
better methods of fertilizing, culti- 
vating, utilizing, and marketing 
crops, by finding effective methods of 
controlling plant diseases and ani- 
mal parasites, and in other ways. 

A copy of the report may be ob- 
tained free upon application to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, D, C., which 
has supervision of the station. 


Horses 


Mr. Stocks (Slumming on the 
East Side): “Well, well, poor boy; 
so your father is dead. How did he 
die?”’ 

Urchin (who can’t be bothered wid 
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no questions): “Aw, he strangled to 
death—he was sittin’ in a lunch room 
eatin’ some horse meat when some 
guy yells ‘whoa’ and de stuff stopped 
in his throat.”—Railroad Telegraph- 
er. 


The twentieth annual convention 
of the Vegetable Growers’ Associa- 
tion of America will be held at the 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y., 
August 22-26, 1927. This is an im- 
portant meeting of vegetable grow- 
ers, and an interesting program has 
been arranged. 


CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 

nature is only five cents per word for 
insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
- preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 


each 


Cm my 


REAL ESTATE 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle ranch 
for unimproved or improved land in Flor- 
ida. What have you? Give price and full 
particulars. T. E. Bartlett, 3410 McKinley 
Ave., El Paso, Texas. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Eleven acres high, 
rolly citrus land; 4 acres cleared with 
smal) house, and large nice bearing or- 
ange trees full of fruit. Nicely located 
near Altamonte Springs, Fla. For partic- 
ulars write H. A. Lunquire, 41 N. W. 29th 
St., Miami, Fla. 


“BOOK OF TRUTH” 
For planters of new groves 
Is yours for the asking, 

Write Today. 
OCKLAWAHA NURSERIES INC. 
“Pedigreed Citrus Trees” 

Florida 


Lake Jem, 
FOR SALE—Pineapple land in winterless 


Florida. $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus, 


Fla. 

FIVE ACRES and a town lot, all for $700.00 
Biggest bargain in Florida. Certain money 
maker. We want reliable salesmen to pre- 
sent this meritorious proposition to in- 
vestors. Sumter Gardens and Bushnell 
Park lots. Every purchaser highly pleased. 
Florida Garden Land Company, Box 1759, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
CITY, ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER. 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


$1950.00 TO $3500.00 income per acre 
from limes; want partner, exclusive lime 
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culture. Jas. N. Foreman, 4026 2d Ave. S., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


paid. 
Wholesale Plant Co., 


FOR SALE—Da and stable manure, car 
a Link & ley, Box 464, Tampa, 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal strain 
—the best in the country, direct from 
Martin pens. Utility and show birds $5.00 


each; also eggs for hatching $5.00 per 
Ay W. A. King, Gen. Del., St. Petersburg, 


8, Tou- 
Angora and Milk 


Geese, Guineas, 
Woodburn, Clifton, 


Goats, Circular free. 


Va. 


WANTED: Competent man to work ten acre 
farm near Ocala, Florida, profit sharing 
basis. Young tangerine grove, many fruit 
trees, rich soil. Big money in onions, poul- 
try. Comfortable, furnished house, good 
barn. R. F. D. 41, Burbank, Fila. 


FARM—GROVE—HOME 
22 ACRE large bearing grove; modern two- 
story, 8 room house, completely furnish- 
ed on third largest lake in state in thriv- 
ing town; good roads, church, schools; 
complete line farm implements and tools. 
P. F. Cloonan, Yalaha, Lake County, Fila. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs, Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fila. 


hens $1.25 each, any quantity. 
$2 each. Fain’s Hatchery, Edison, 
PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


MILLION Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.50 
1000. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 


FARMER AGENTS: Make $25.00 weekly 
selling Comet Sprayers. Profitable winter 
employment. You take orders. We deliver 
and collect. Commissions weekly. Estab- 
lished 35 years. Particulars free. Rusler 
Co., Box C-18, Johnstown, Ohio. 


JERSILD’S Invincible Strain White Wyan- 
dottes, bred for eggs, meat and beauty 
since 1905; hatching eggs, baby chivks, 
breeders and young pullets. Catalog free. 
Peter Jersild, Foley, Ala. 


EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan trees 
budded or grafted and guaranteed. Great 
shortage this year. Write for catalog to- 

Bass Pecan* Company. Lumberton, 
Miss. 


FOR SALE—All varieties bananas and cit- 
rus trees. D. A. Nigels, Palm Harbor, Fla. 


STRAWBERRY i*LANTS. Send $2.50 for 
500 Missionary or Klondyke. $4.50 per 
1,000. Ready now. John Lightfoot, East 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 10-12t 


speckled - Osceola - 

Bunch Velvet Beans. 

and Soybeans. Large or small lots. H. 
Franklin, Tennille, Georgia. 


BABY CHICKS: Sent C.0.D. Pay when they 
arrive. Leghorns $16.00 per 100; Bars, 
Reds, Minorcas, Orpingtons, $13.00; Mix- 
ed $15.00. Postpaid. Florida Baby Chick- 
ery, Lakeland, Fila. 


Beach, Florida. 


BABY CHICKS—Sent C.0.D.Pay when they 
arrive. Leghorns $14.00 per 100; Bars, 
Reds, Minorcas, Orpingtons, $16.00; Mix- 
ed $13.00. Postpaid. Florida Baby Chick- 
ery, Lakeland, Fla. 


— 

WANT FARM priced right, with or without 
crops. Descrike. Emory Gross, North 
Topeka, Kansas. 


PORTO RICO Potato Vines $2.00 Thousand. 
Smith ‘Bros., Nocatee, Fila. 
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A Florida Business Journal 


For Florida Business Men 
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The One Florida publication which deals directly and intelligently 


with industrial and commercial news and developments of the state. 


Each month Industrial Florida presents a faithful picture of cur- 


rent industrial and commercial activities, portraying the progress of 
the state along all lines of industrial expansion—the one true index of 
the state’s fundamental greatness and the soundness and stability of 
its industrial development. 

Industrial Florida issued monthly at the nominal price of one 


dollar per year—each issue is worth more than that to any Florida 


SUREEROD ERED eR EERO DeReRDeeEOEEEReEEReEREESEEDREEESS 


business man. 
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Enclosed find $1 for which mail Indus- 


Industrial 
Florida 


P. O. Box 1254 


trial Florida for one year to the following 


address: 


Tampa, Florida 
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The “CATERPILLAR” has ample power and traction to pull emple- 
ments of any type wide enough to work out the centers in one trip. 
Less labor, less gas and oil consumption, less upkeep over other types 
of tractors per acre is the result. No high grousers to tear up rocts or 
break branches. 

it will pay you to investigate. 


CASERP/L} pasa 
McDonald & Burgman, Inc. 


Main Office : gPiotennccconececcceccccnccecccccccccossccesccssconscscencucccnsenscocsoassscnccsacssscoese 
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Branch Office: 


No. 8 Riverside Viaduct WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS 2315 N. Miami Ave. 
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